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FROM COD TO SALMON 

Rumbling into Edinburgh after a sleepless night 
sitting up in a ihird*class compartment, you feel 
you have come a very long ^vay since you left 
London the night before. And in fact you have 
travelled a good part of the length of the Island. 
To a Canadian or an American such a journey 
would seem as nothing compared with-the journeys 
he is accustomed to make in his own country. To 
cross from Halifax on the Atlantic coast to Van¬ 
couver on the edge of the Pacific takes him five 
full days of train travel. The most difficult idea 
for a visitor to grasp is the size of Canada. You 
may take him to the shores of lakes so vast that 
they are more like oceam than lakes; Into Lake 
Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, 
Ireland would fit very comfortably with some*, 
thing like 5,000 square miles to spare. You 
may point out to him that England and Wales 
would fit into Canada some seventy-five times and 
still leave room around the edges. If you wish to 
startle him with facts and figures you may even 
icU him that the area of this huge country is nearly 
4,000,000 square miles, but he will still have only 
a very imperfect idea of how big the land really is. 
Over all this great stretch of earth, rock, forest, 
and ice, there arc not many more people than in 
the combined populations of London and Glasgow. 

Canada is too big to put between the coven of 
this book. Between the fisherman catdiing cod on 
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the Atlantic and his brother catching salmon on 
the Pacific there arc thousands of miles of different 
types of country and some millions of different 
tj’pes of people. There arc a fe^v large cities and 
many small towns, villages, and lonely settlements. 
There is in fact as much s’ariety across the face 
of Canada in country, climate, industry, people, 
and the Avay of life as its size svould suggest. ^Vc 
can see only a little hcr^ but there is much that 
must be left for the reader lo sec for himself when 
be comes. 

We can speak of Canada more conveniently 
first of all by regions—the Mariiimcs, French 
Canada, Ontario, and “The ^Vest”. Roughly 
speaking the country was explored and settled from 
east to west—with \'ast stretches of the Northland 
still empty and unexplored to-day—logically, there¬ 
fore, we should carry out our exploration in the 
same direction. Having discovered then something 
about the geography, history, and people of the 
various sections of the country; having formed some 
idea of what Canada “is like”, we shall look at 
some other sides of Canadian life. 

The sdsitor to Canada must try lo understand 
one other thing about the country besides its size, 
and that is its age. This land is very young. Britain, 
and indeed all of Europe, ^vas already old when 
the first English and French settlers were chopping 
trees for their Canadian cabins and trading muskets 
for a pile of beaver pelts. In many ways Canada 
has grmvn up quickly. In government, in industry, 
in what we cal] “standard of living” the country 
has come to manhood in a remarkably short time. 
In other wzyz Canada is still a schoolboy with 
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something of a schoolboys inexperience and, more 
important, \vi\h much of a schoolboy's enthusiasm 
for life and eagerness for what the future may bring. 

The history of Canada does not go back very 
far. There are still men living who can tell you 
from first hand knowledge much of the history 
oftheir part of the country. Tlicrc are no truly 
ancient traditions, no Gothic or Norman cathedrals, 
and the nearest approach to the ancient castles 
of Europe are a few of the original Hudson’s Bay 
Company forts ^vh^ch still remain standing. But 
if Canada is poorer because of tliis lack of lies with 
the distant past, she is rich in something else~richcr 
than many of her older sisters—rich in the fact 
that she is still making her own traditions, still 
looking for and finding ansxvcn to the many prolh 
Icms which He in the future. Canada cannot look 
very far behind but she looks a long way ahead. 
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THE MARITIMES 


The four prownccs on ihe cast coast of Canada 
arc called “The Marillmes’’: New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfound* 
land. Of these, Nova Scotia, tradng its birth back 
to the Royal Charter of New Scotland granted 
more than three hundred years ago, was the first 
colony of Great Britain to possess its own flag. Only 
five years after Columbus made his first voyage of 
discovery, John Cabot reached the north coast of 
Nova Scotia, now called Cape Breton Island, and 
took possession of the land for King Henry VII. 
It v*as summer; the weather was warm; the soil 
was rich and fertile; and the vegetation lush and 
green. Cabot believed he had reached Asia and 
looked forward to rctuniing with a cargo of silks, 
spices, and precious stones. But the rocky shores 
of this proud province may well have seen white 
men some five or six hundred years before Cabot’s 
brave expedition. 

An Icelandic saga tcUs of the founding of a colony 
in Greenland in the year 980 by Eric-the-Red, 
and of how, not long after, his son, Lcif-thc-Lucky, 
in a small ship and with a crew of thirty-five good 
Norsemen set off south and west across the un* 
travelled sea. At length he and his men saw ahead 
a bleak and desolate stretch of coast, a coast of 
rock and snow. They named this new country 
Hclluland. Southward sdU they sailed imtil they 
came to a spacious wooded country of wide, sandy 
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beaches sloping down to the sea. Tollowing along 
the coast they reached at last an bland lying on 
tlic north side of thb land at the mouth of a bay. 
The weather tvas wild and stormy. Leif and hb 
men sailed up the bay to a ri«^r and up the river, 
to%ving their boat, to a lake. On the shores of that 
lake they made their sheltcn and passed the winter 
in the wilderness of thb unknown and unnamed 
land. Here in tlie autumn and the following 
summer they found svild grapes growing in abun¬ 
dance and they called the country Vinland. Before 
winter came again the party set off once more for 
the Greenland colony Vfith some lumber and 
grapes and tales of adventure and endurance for 
the vdntcr evenings. Where was Vinland? That 
question has never been answered with complete 
certainty, but all true “Maritimers” know that it 
was either ChaJeur Bay in the northern part oS 
what is now the Prownce of New Brunswick, or 
some bay on the coast of Nova Scotia. Whether 
or not these hardy voyagen left some of their 
number to found a colony wc do not know. If 
any settlement were made it was left to the mercies 
of the barbaric Micmac Indians and no relics 
have been found. There b a sword, however, a 
short Icelandic sword wliicb may be seen in the 
Ontario Museum in Toronto. It was found in 
1937 near Bcardmorc, Ontario. Whether it >vas 
traded with the Indians on the east coast and then 
fay them with interior tribes, or whether the 
Norsemen found their way much farther into this 
country than has ever been supposed, b another 
question which remains unanswered. 

Canada b a new country, but in Nova Scotia Cne 
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is much more aware of the past than any^vhcrc 
else across the country except, perhaps, for parts 
of Quebec, New Brunsurick, which was once a 
part of Nova Scotia, shares its links with the past. 
The history of these neighbour provinces, lands of 
lakes and forest, is, like that of so much of Eastern 
Canada, a long trde of bitter French and English 
rivalry. Under the French the territory was known 
as Acadie, anglicised later to Acadia. Following 
in Cabot’s wake came the Portuguese navigator, 
Real, and a Florentine with the wonderful name, 
Giovanni Da Verraaano, who claimed the coast 
for France, It was Jacques Cartier, however, who 
really laid the foundations of New France in North 
America. The Portuguese soon laded out of the 
scene and the rivalry between France and England 
was bom. ^Ve shall have more to say of this rivalry, 
which is not completely dead even to-day, when we 
come to talk later of French Canada—of what is 
now the Province of Qjjcbcc. The French Period 
in the Maritimes, with its pioneer hardships, its 
talcs of fur trading ventures, of starvation, of brutal 
Indian warfare and of the endless struggles with 
the English, makes a stirring story. 

Of the two remaining provinces Prince Edward 
Island is the smallest and Newfoundland is the 
neivcst in Canada, Although she is the youngest of 
the provinces she was the oldest of all British 
colomes. Nmvfoundlandcrs have always led a hard 
life on their rugged and rock-bound island. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, standing on a hill overlooking 
the now famous harbour of Sl John’s, read aloud 
to the crews of his four ships and as many members 
of the foreign ships in the bay as he could persuade 
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to attend, the commhsion entrusted to him and 
formally claimed possession of the country for 
Queen Elizabeth. Another Elizabeth, only a short 
time before she too was to become Queen, left 
North America for England from the same harbour. 
From the beginning Nesvfoundland has lived by 
the products of tlie sea. Her men have put forth 
in thcir'boats year after year; their sons and their 
sons’ sons still follow that tradition. For more 
than a century before the establishment of French 
or English colonics in North America, the fishermen 
of Western Europe came year after year to Nesv- 
foundland to fill their boats with cod for the markets 
of the Old World. It is a lucky boy !o*day who 
has survived his childhood svithout suffering doses 
of Newfoundland’s cod*Uver oil. 

The province has never been wealthy. In the 
early ‘'ninetetn^thirtics” with a quarter of the 
island’s population without work or money and 
the situation rapidly growing worse, Newfoundland 
Nvas obliged to ask Britain for help. A Commission 
of Government was set up and, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, Newfoundland self-government was tempor¬ 
arily suspended until such a time as the country 
could once more be self-supporting. In ip.{8 
Nc\vfoundland voted to become Canada’s tenth 
province. 

Prince Edward Island is not only the smallest 
province in Canada; it b the most densely popu¬ 
lated. In the svholc of Canada there are, on an 
average, only four people to the square mile. 
In Prince Edward Island there arc forty. (In 
England and Wales Uiere arc seven hundred and 
fifty-three people to the square mile.) Unlike its 
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big sbtcr Nova Scotia. Prince Edward Island n a 
a land of agricnlturc. lu beaches are broad a^ 
sandy; its land fertile and rolling. It is a green 

and pleasant" garden province. Uve 

To-day, as in the past, the hfanumers 
by the sL. There have been, and ih're “je 
indnstries and other interests bnt, hie the Bntnt^ 
the “Maritiraers” ate a seafanng people. ' 
the sloop-of-war Sphifa led tlurteen ships “"“m S 
0,576 colonisu into the bay Inown as Chebacto 
Harbour. Halifax svas bom. It is to some a blml, 
Sey city to-day-a city of cold, rain, mish and 
snow. It is the ley city of ^e ‘ Manumes . ^ 
many seamen from other lands it is Canada. 
Canada's greatest highway, the Sj- J 

ftceaes over and the great port of “ ^nt 

by ice, Halifax and its leat-door-neightaur bM 
John, New Bninswicl (the eapital of 
land is St. John's) deal with the country s exporB 
across the AUantic. In war Halifax is as much a 
fortress as Malta or Gibraltar. Many ships and con 
voys of friendly countries have sought shelter ann 
gathered their strength within the broad smun y 
Bedfoid Basin; to many of their crews the stee^ 
narrow streets of this two-hundred-year-old 
became for a time almost as familiar as the strec 
their home town. Halifax has long been ^ 
town. In the marriage registry of St. Paul s Chur , 
Nelson’s Captain Hardy and his bride * j. 
names which may be read there to-day. c 
survivors of the TTtontc were taken to the aty 
and nearly two hundred of those who pensne 
arc buried there. Halifax has known the dinners, 
receptions, and all the sophistication ofanimportan 
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eightccnth-ccntury garrison town; it has known 
sudden tragic disaster when, during the First World 
War, the French ammunition ship Mont Slone blew 
up in the harbour with a gigantic explosion which 
devastated a large section of the city as clTcctivcly 
as German bombs flattened parts of English cities. 
Two thousand people were killed; six thousand 
were svounded; ten thousand were made homeless. 
Then, as the tidal svave of this explosion receded, 
the shipping in the harbour was sucked under the 
surging waters. Halifax has known the prosperity 
of good trade and, more than any other part of 
Canada, the personal impact of war. Through it 
all HaUfax has known the sea; it has understood 
the sea; it has been undeniood by the men of the 
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Canada is a country of two languages. On any 
tin of soup, bo.'f of soap-flakes, or dollar bill, English 
and French appear side by side. It is sometimes 
thought, by people of oicr lands, that when 
Canadians refer to their country as bi-Iingual they 
mean that most Canadians speak tsvo languages. 
Unfortunately this is not so. Many positions in 
government or trade require men who do speak 
both French and English, but the vast majority 
of English-speaking Cbinadians know only as much 
French as they have learned in school which, as 
readers wU know, b seldom enough to converse 
fluently. There are abo many thousands of Frcnch- 
speaUng Canadians who cannot make themselves 
understood in Englbb. 

Dlflercnces of religion and culture, loo, tviden 
the gap bet>vecn the French and Englbh-spcaking 
Canadians, and not until there b better under¬ 
standing will a truly united Canada arbe. 

The early lustory of the Province of Quebec b, 
to a large extent, the early hbtory of Canada. It 
b a story of explorer, trader, Inian, and white 
man; it b a tale of missionaries and 

endurance in the forest wildemcss; it b an account 
of the early attempts of Canadian agriculture and 
of Canadian politics; it b, in fact, the first chapter 
in the opening up and development of the interior 
of thb huge country. 

Of all the men who played a part in thb making 
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of French Canada no group were more steadfast 
of puqjose or courageous of effort than the Jesuit 
missionaries. Driven on by a burning desire to 
save the souls of the savages of the forest, the 
“mysterious strangers garbed in black" faced 
hardship, famine, torture, and death. ^Vhen 
Father Brcbcuf believed himself about to be killed 
by the Hurons svith whom he had been working 
he wrote to his superior: “We are perhaps about 
to give our blood and our lives in the cause of our 
Master, Jesus Christ. It seems that His goodness 
will accept this sacrifice, as regards me, jn expiation 
of my great and numberless sins, and that He will 
thus crown the past services and ardent desires 
of all our Fathers here,” 

Brtfbeuf and his companions saved their lives 
on this occasion by giving a farewell feast for their 
captors at which they so impressed the Indians 
with their unflinchiag calm in the face of deatlt 
that they won themselves a reprieve. Twelve 
years later Brdbeuf’s services were rewarded by 
the death he had faced so often. With a fellow 
priest, Lalcmant, he was working with the Hurons 
of St. Louis when word came of an Iroquois band 
moving in to attack. Brebcuf's converts urged 
him to escape, but running for his life was not in 
the nature of-Brcbcuf. His companion, although 
physically weak, was a bold spirit. The early 
forest dawn was shattered suddenly when a tiger¬ 
like rush of screeching Iroquois swept out of 
the dark woods. Twice the hard-pressed Huron 
defenders fought back the assault and twice the 
swarms of Iroquois came swooping back. In a 
short ■ time the fort and Indian dwellings were 
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abla2c. Brebeuf and bis friend Lalcmant were 
taken. Stripped and bound they were led back 
to St. Ignace "where all turned out to wreak their 
fury on the two priests, beating them savagely 
with sticks and clubs as they drove them into the 
town”. The next day the v^d triumph of a few 
hours earlier gave way to an equally hysterical 
panic. Believing themselves about to be attacked 
by a huge army of Hurons the Iroquois prepared 
for flight. For a moment the hearts of the captives 
beat high with hope but the Iroquois were as cruel 
in defeat as in victory. When Huron and Jesuit 
did arrive at St. Ignace it was to find the settlement 
burned to the ground. Among the ashes of the 
town were the charred bodies of Brebeuf and Lale- 
moot sdll tied to the stakes as they had been lefl. 

In this brave story ofNcw France, the name of one 
man is prominent. Samud de Champlain who was 
bom in a little vUlage on the Bay ofBucay and died 
at the age of sixty-eight in Fort St. Louis, Quebec, 
deserves more than any other man the proud title 
"Founder of New France”. Cartier, of whom we 
spoke in the previous chapter, may be said to have 
found New France but Champlain, with an interest, 
energy, and svisdom which extended far beyond 
mere exploration, svas really the "fbundcr”. He 
has been called **the greatest figure of all Canadian 
history”. Champlain’s story is one of faith— 
faith in this wild forest-covert land of rock, great 
lakes, and rushing rivers. 

To understand this story one must imagine a 
huge, unknown tract of country through which 
flows the Sl Lawrence—a river so broad that its 
early explorers believed it to be the long-drcamed-of 
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north*we»t pawagc to India and i})e Far Eati; a 
river so huge that its gulf ii like the open lea. One 
mtat imagine tlji* land inhahited only h)* half- 
naked, ^^'arring tribes of barbaric natives, and fiir- 
bearing animali of many *om whwe ikinj verc 
to be the gold of the New World. Up ihU river 
came the men of France—Cariicr, who in his little 
ship SrifHllen with its high stem and square tails, 
pushed up the St. Lawrence as lar os what b now 
Montreal and found himself warmly welcomed by 
a host of Indians from the village of llochelagn, 
Marquette, Joliet, Radbson, Crtweilllcrs, La S.nlle, 
La Vefendyfe,and many others. Tlie ftngenof their 
exploration readied south to the Gulf of Mexico, 
svest to within sight of the great weitem mountains 
we now call the Rockies and north into territory 
wiiich b tiin much as it was in their day. Tlie band 
of France lay ever more firmly over a Large part 
of the continent. Other nations, however, Britain 
in particular, w-ere not prepared to stand by and 
watch that hand slowly tighten its grip on thb 
nesv and richly fertile country. Forces were at 
work to pry those fingers loose. 

The story of the hitter struggle between French 
and F.ngluh is long and complicated. It inx'olvcs 
the history of Indian wan and massacres in which 
savage tribes—Iriquois, Huron, Algonquin—led 
and mbied by the white men who had come to 
take their nau'on, battled each other to the dc.ith 
for the gain of their European conquerors; it 
involves the hbtory of the beaver, the demand for 
whose fur to make beavet hats for tlic fashionable 
in France and England, was at the root of the 
rivalry of the two countries; it involves the heroic 
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attempts of men of God, in particular the Jesuits, 
to convert the heathen native to Chrisdanity, in 
the face very often of bitter and often fatal hostility 
from heathen and fur trader alike. It involves 
the history of pioneer settlers, refugees from Europe, 
who came to build for themselves a new life in a 
new land and who found too often that Indian, 
fur trader and the inhospitality of wilderness and 
weather kept the question of existence itself con¬ 
stantly before ihdr cyes- 
The last chapter of the story is written in many 
hands but mainly in the hand of General Wolfe. It 
>vas in 1759, less than two centuries ago, that Wolfe 
launched the final and decisive campaign against 
New France—against the “American Gibraltar”— 
Quebec. With his army Wolfe clambered up the 
cliffs to face Montcalm and his army at dauTk on 
the heights above, the famous Plains of Abraham. 
Montcalm, Mth few men at his command, made 
the only decision possible in the circumstances— 
attack at once. “The enemy is entrenching,” be 
said, “and already has two cannon. If we give 
him time to make his position good we can never 
attack him with the troops we have.” The French 
army advancing “with flags flying and uttering 
their war cry in the old time fashion”, advanced 
in irregular, broken, and hastily form^ columns 
against “the red ur^orms of the English and the 
Highlanders’ tartans”. They fought with desperate 
courage but agmnst the well directed fire of the 
larger British army they stood little chance of 
doing more than perishing bravely. The British 
general died in the hour of victory. Wounded 
three times, ^Volfe staggered and, seeing that he 
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was losing consciousness, he said to an officer oi 
artillery who was near him: “Support me; my 
brave soldiers must not see me fall''. Lieutenant 
Brown, of the grenadiers. Grenadier Henderson, 
and another soldier, ran forward and bore him to 
the rear, where, at his request, they laid him on 
the grass in a hollow of the ground. One of the 
officers volunteered to go in search of a surgeon. 
“It b useless," sighed the general, "Pm done for." 

He was apparently unconscioiu when one of 
those supporting him cried: “They run! They 
run!” 

“Who run?" Wolfe quickly asked, as if just 
awakened from a deep sleep. 

“The enemy,” replied the officer, "they give 
way everywhere." 

Wolfe replied: “One of you run quickly to Colonel 
Burton and tell him to descend in all haste with 
his regiment towards the St. Charles River, scue 
the bridge and cut off the retreat.” He then turned 
on hb side, murmuring, "God be prabed, 1 die 
happy,” and expired. 

The French General died in the hour of bitter 
defeat. 

The artillery officer who acted as his secretary 
during the siege was near lum trying to save one 
of the cannon. He says, “I saw Af. Montcalm 
arrive on horseback supported by three soldiers. 
I entered the city with him, where the Chevalier 
dc Bemetz gave me some orders which I ran to 
carry out on the ramparts. The crowd which bad 
rushed out to see the issue of the combat, was 
returning and crowded the St. Louis Gate when 
some women seeing him pas, pale and covered 
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'vith blood, criod out, 'O. My God! My God! U.0 
“Tsurg^“:"Xn.o». v,ho come to see bin., 
““Tfc woS otocal one?- jubed blontealn. 

,'‘^rn-ffvfrrs^Te“n^Sb^^i.or 

We had pa^ed and French Canady 

had been bom. The f^^^^rioyalties 

to-day: their way of bfe; therr of 

are no !onger those of Franee any 
Iritain. The idea that they are 'h^f 
Canadians is deeply '“’Pjf,? in their 

Montcalm’s dying words soil Bnd a place tn 

'‘'fSirtrcal, Canada’s biggest “‘F’ “^'■'one of 
being a thousand miles bora the sm, 

the world’s busiest seaports. ® ,viU 

Seaway which has eec'n'ly bee" com^et^^^^^ 
make it even more so. It is the only ay 
one might compare to a of 

oapital. Montreal has f?e rJlbCm « 

die reputation that Par« has b>e ^'^“^hes. 
is a city of exciting restaurants and “f “"Jorth 

It is a blend of the European end the 

American. It is the archway to Canada. I 

on the whole, a quaint and P'“ :„ess, 

is a modem, rushing, bustling aty—o g. j-yj 

big houses, and dreary slums. Its most bea 
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part is on tlic leafy hill where McGill University 
stands and from which Jacques Cartier once sur¬ 
veyed the surrounding count^. The casual visitor 
might at first be inclined to think the city much 
more English than it actually is. The fashionable 
hotels and shopping districts, (he railway stations— 
although their employees may speak English with 
an accent and the English signs are duplicated in 
French—might well mislead the tisitor into under- 
estimating the strength of the French clement. 
The Frcncli-Canadians and Briiish-Canadians do 
not, as a rule, live in the same districts. The French, 
however, outnumber the BriiUh by nearly three 
to one. In Qitebcc City, with its great fortress-like 
hotel dominating the town, the population is 
almost entirely Frcnch-speaUng. • In the smaller 
towns and villages and across the farmsteads of 
the province French is an essential to understanding. 
The prorince is governed by French civil law. 

Qpcbcc is the largest of Canadian provinces. 
It is second largest in population and in industrial 
importance. Its area is six times that of Great 
Britain, Yet here, more tJian anywhere else in 
Canada, one may find the simple rural life of farm 
and vUlagc going on from generation to genera¬ 
tion almost unchanging and with the parish priest 
the most respected- and inllucntial man in die 
Community. 



XV 

ONTARIO 

Ontario ij an inland pro\incc tvitb a sa3t water 
coastline of 600 miles along Hudson Bay, and a 
fresh water coastline along the Great L akes and 
their connecting rivera of over 1,600 miles. Ontario 
is a prownce of lush, green orchards and rolling 
parkland; of hard, rocky regions where pine trees 
clinging to the stone, somehow find sustenance in 
the half-inch covering of soil. It is a land of bitter 
cold in the north, and of wine grapes and tobacco 
in the heat of the south; ofagriculmre and industry; 
of city and wilderness. Ontario is a big province 
—the second biggest in Canada. To Western 
Canadians, Ontario represene “the East”—a land 
of big cities and wealth. In contrast to Qisebec, 
Fren^ Canada, the Province of Ontario is very 
definitely British Canada. 

After the American Revolution large numbers 
of men and women who preferred life under British 
rule streamed north into Canada. Some settled 
in Nova Scotia; others in Quebec, and many, in 
response to the invitatioo of Governor Simcoe 
(who was Governor of Upper Canada, as Ontario 
was then called) came to settle in this region, 
particularly in fertile Niagara Pcmnsula. As 
I.ou'er Canada, or Quebec, strove aggrcssh’ely 
to maintain and develop its peculiarly French 
tradition, so Upper Canada, or Ontario, strove to 
maintain and strengthen its peculiarly British way 
of listing. 
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To people In the newer partj of Canada, where 
communities have grown from settlements to cities 
within living memory, Ontario appears as an old 
and historic province, Toronto, a great rushing 
city of tall buildings and a million people, gives no 
evidence of ever having known pioneer days. Yet, 
two hundred years ago, it ^va3 a poorly constructed 
fur trade fort in the middle of the forest—a fort 
which was too small, its occupants considered, ever 
to wthstand an attack by hostile Indians. It was 
called Fort Toronto. In tracing briefly its growth 
from frontier fort to industrial city, we arc tracing 
the growth of a host of other Canadian towns from 
small gatherings of men in the wilderness to sizeable 
• towns or dtics. 

There is no general agreement among experts 
on which Indian language supplied the name 
Toronto, nor on its meartiog which may be “place 
of meeting” or “an opening into a lake”. The 
Fort, whi^ never did a very roaring business, was 
in use for only nine years but as late as 1813 its 
ruins remained and arc reierred to by the American 
commander who captured York as “the ruins of 
the ancient French fort ofTarento”. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century Governor Simcoe 
and his wife arrived in Upper Canada. Mrs. 
Simcoe, fascinated by this new wild world about 
her, has left us in her diary an account of some of 
her early impressions and experiences. On 13th 
* 793 > she tells us other husband’s visit to 
Toronto. “Colonel Simcoe returned from Toronto, 
and speaks in praise of the harbour, and a fine spot 
near it covered >vith large oaks, which he intends 
to fix as a site for a town.*’ Even as the town 
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Friendless travcHcn no longer needed to bring 
their owTi tents. The Toronto CoHec House is no 
more. Not far Trom where it once stood, the 
mighty Si8,000,000 Royal V'oric Hotel, largest 
hotel in the British Empire, now tos»’crs tjp. 

The early Torontonians, in common with all 
early settlers, were tlicir own architects, contractors, 
and builden. Their cabins were of Jogs or thick 
boards laboriously shaped by heavy double-headed 
axes. Their rough-hewn furniture, some of which 
is still in existence, consisted of bare essentials—■ 
tables, chairs, and beds. TJie lat^c front door 
opened into a living-room. On one side was the 
fireplace which commonly gave light, heat, and 
means of cooking. On the other side n'as a bed¬ 
room where the beds were often like wide shelves 
against the wall. A garret with little window's 
was more oflen than not the children’s sleeping 
quarten. The community spirit was precious and 
strong in a country where each man was dependent 
on his ncighboun for companionship and protection 
from the hazards of this pionccrfronticrlirc, “Bees” 
Were organised at which men, women, and children 
from the surrounding district banded together to 
build a house, erect a bam, plough fields, dear 
land, build fences, butcher and dress pigs, and 
80 bn. These “bees” served a Uvofold purpose of 
getting a sizeable job done quickly for an individual, 
or the community at large, and also as a pleasant 
social occasion for families in a land tvhcrc people 
were entirely dependent on self-made entertain¬ 
ments to lighten their hard da)^. 

So Toronto slowly emerged out of the forest. It 
grew and prospered, and b still grotving. On tlic 
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THE WEST 


The great stretch of prairie, mountain, and forest 
which extends from Ontario to the Padfic is known 
as “The ^Vcst”. This huge area, containing the 
four provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia is the land of wheat, of oil, 
the pulp forests, the “sockeye” salmon, and the 
land of the Rocky Mountains. It is a land of 
many races, British, French, German, Japanese, 
Ukrainian, Icelandic, Asiatic Indian, and a hundred 
others. It is a land too of many faiths. In Edmon¬ 
ton, the capital of Alberta, there arc not only a 
large number of churches for the various religions 
embraced by western protestants, catholics, and 
Jews, but there arc several Russian Greek Orthodox 
churches and a Mohammedan Mosque %vith its 
domes and nunarct. The West is new and raw 
and warm-hearted. It was explored late and was 
late in its admission to the Confederation. Alberta 
and Saskatchewan have been provinces on an 
equal basis sviih the older members of the Dominion 
foHust over fifty years. 

The older and more tluckly populated eastern 
parts of Canada know three things about the 
“Prairie Provinces"—Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. They grow wheat; they produce oil; 
they arc cold in winter. All three things are true. 
Canada is the fourth greatest wheat producing 
country in the Avorld and the great hulk of this 
wheat comes from the rolling pkuns of these three 
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sister provinces. Canada produces more oU than 
any other country in the Commonwealth and again 
the bulk of it comes from the West. Lastly, Canada 
docs produce some cold wcatlicr and some of the 
coldest is found in these provinces. The temperature 
in winter can go down to fifty degrees below zero 
(i.e. some eighty degrees of frost). In the regions 
of Southern Alberta which can be reached occasion- 
alfy during the winter by warm winds fcom the 
Pacific which find their w-ay through the Rockies, 
the temperature may rise sixty or more degrees in 
two or three hours. In Calgary, Alberta, it may 
be a bitter coJd snony morning calling for heavy 
coats, scarves, and mitts and an evening so mild 
that even a light coat is unnecessary. These warm 
Pacific winds arc called Chinooks. 

The three Prairie Provinces arc all about^ the 
same size, each about twice the area of the British 
Isles. At the time of Canadian Confederation in 
1C67 the population of all this vast region west of 
the Great Lakes was less than 100,000. This 
wilderness, dotted here and there with Hudson’s 
Bay Company fur trading posts, was “a sea of 
prairie grass w’hcrc the American buffalo still 
roamed in great herds. British Columbia was in 
its infancy and was an almost unknown Pacific 
province isolated from the rest of Canada by 
hundreds of imlcs of unoccupied land.” To induce 
people to move west and open up this huge plain 
the Canadian government offered land for sale 
at about two shillings an acre. 

The settlement of “The West” has not always 
been peaceful and has never been easy, hfen who 
were brave enough or foolliardy enough to leave 
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the more civilised East on a hope and a gamble 
that they might find a living beyond the western 
frontier, were seldom men who took kindly to rules 
and regulations sent out by the government civil 
servants of Upper Canada. The West was their 
land; they tvould make ihcir own rules and 
live their Kves in ihcir own way. Ttic present 
arrangement in Canada of provinces with certain 
rights and powers of their otvn bound together 
under a central government has cv’olved fairly 
quickly as government evolution goes, but it 
has not evolved painlessly. Just as the American 
colonics fought England for tlie right to govern 
themselves, so various groups in Canada, distrustful 
of a central government, lashed out angrily at the 
men who were attempting to unify this huge country 
under one law. Of all the .western pioneers who 
shared in the bitterness of this struggle for a self- 
. government, the name of Louis Riel is predominant. 

“The dark threads of classic tragedy form the 
fabric of the Riel story. This strange intense man 
with the brooding spirit went to his death on the 
scaffold afrer a swiil fifrecn-ycar span of everts 
which changed the history of Canada. In that 
time—a decade of it spent in exile—Riel’s name 
Bred the north west like a prairie blaze. He 
' sparked two rebellions, marked by massacre, 
prayer, cannon war, and execution, twice set up 
- provisional govcrnmwit rvith himself as president, 
ran succcsstUlly for federal parliament while a 
hunted fugitive with a price on his head, went 
insane, recovered, taught school, wrote poetry and, 
in effect, fatliered the new province of Manitoba." 

Riel was hanged in 1885. When asked on the 
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brightly coloured rooS. In all these Western 
cities the visiting European would be struck first 
by the temporary look of the houses. There arc 
indeed stone and bride houses and some fine solid 
looking buildings, but the great bulk of the con¬ 
struction has been of wood. Yet there is something 
•bright and fresh looking about many such houses 
however small and impermanent they might look 
beside their grey stone European sisters. And there 
is, too, a pride of community in the Western towns. 
Many of them, placed like match-boxes on a billiard 
table, began their careers tvith few natural advan¬ 
tages, but trees have been planted, small parks have 
been laid out, gardens have been trimmed, and 
bright paints have been applied lavishly. Of some 
of their other enterprises we shall have more to say 
later. 

British Columbia is walled off from the rest of 
the country by the Rocky Mountains. It is a pro¬ 
vince of high wooded hills and mountains; of 
irrigated orchards and dense forests. Along its 
shore, which is indented and steep like the coast 
of Norway, arc fishing villages and pulp mills. 
On Vancouver Island, lying off the coast, the 
capital, of the Province, Victoria, is situated. It 
is commonly believed, and with a certain amount 
of truth, drat the islanders consider themselves 
more English than the English and that there are 
‘more retired Colonels per square mile living here 
than anywhere ebc in the world. But Victoria 
docs not mind being laughed at. Each year 
thousands of Canadians and Americans “follow 
the birds to Victoria” for a holiday and in later 
life, when working days are over, many return to 
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enjoy the mild “English” climate in this city on 
the Pacific. Vancouver, the biggest city in the 
West, has a huge natural harbour. Vancouver is 
a wide, sprawling dty. It has a beautiful and 
famous park called Stanley Park; it has a magni¬ 
ficent bridge called the Lyons Gate; it has some 
fine buildings and a number of beautiful homes. 
It is not, however, a beautiful city. Its beauty 
lies in its surroundings rather than itself—the 
orchard and mountain country behind it; the 
svDoded fiords and bays to the North and South, 
the blue Pacific, and the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
which lie before it. To Vancouver have come in 
the past many men from the East-^Japanesc and 
Indians. It is a big and growing city, a busy and 
ever busier port, It is Canada’s Western outpost 
looking out across the Western ocean to the ancient 
lands of the far East 
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THE NORTHLAND 


Between the northern limits of British Columbia 
and the Arctic Ocean, and from Alaska to the 
^vaiershed of the mighty Mackenrie River, stretches 
over tvvo hundred thousand square miles of hills 
and mountains separated by a network of deep, 
rocky valleys and unexplored lakes. This wide 
land with a permanent population of some 5,000 
people is the Yukon. East of it and north of Alberta, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan lie the Nortli ^Vcst 
Territories. They include all those islands of 
James Bay, Hudson Day, Hudson Strait as well as 
those which lie between the mainland of Canada 
and the North Pole. In the million and a half 
square miles of the N.W.T. there are only some 
ta.ooo people of which fewer than 3,000 are 
“whites”. Eskimos and Indians make up the 
remainder. No area in all the world has appealed 
more potverfully to the adventurer and no land 
has been more cruel to the novice. To the vast 
majority of Canadians the North is an unkno^m 
country. In area a tWrd of the Dominion, in 
mineral wealth rich beyond measure, it remains 
the land beyond the frontier. It is a desolate 
region “of barren rock and ice-bound island”. 
For half the year the cold Arctic sunlight falls on 
sluning glaciers, bare rock, stunted shrubs, and 
Arctic flo^vc^s and grasses existing on the northern 
fringe of living things. For the other half .of the 
year the dim illuminations of the Northern lights 
flicker over wastes of untrodden snow. 
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White men have gone into this country. Some 
have come back and then, aa if drawn by a powerful 
magnet, returned again and again; some have 
perished there for only the strong and the well 
equipped can survive; some—a very few—have 
remained to find a life among the Indians and 
Eskimos. Men have gone North for gold, and won 
fortunes or lost their lives, and men have gone 
North for God, and devoted themselves to winning 
converts among the primitive natives of the Arctic. 

The northland is not without its history. Ex¬ 
plorers have come and gone and left behind no 
trace of their passage. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Samuel Heame, a servant of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, was sent into the 
north to find copper. Indians spoke with awe of 
rich deposits and even of a mountain made all of 
copper. Heame made two trips north and west 
from Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay. On the first 
of these he very nearly starved to death and was 
saved only through the kindness of a friendly 
Indian chaeftain. On the second, he penetrated 
the wilderness as far as the Arctic Ocean. He found 
little copper. He ibuod instead cold, near starva¬ 
tion, disease, and the barbarous cruelty of savages. 
In his Journal he describes an Indian raid on a 
small encampment of Eskimos. There- was no 
reason for the attack except a fierce lust for blood. 
They struck at night. TTic midnight sun shone 
coldly on the encampment as the Indians sivept 
down upon their sleeping victims. “In a few 
seconds,” writes Heame, “the horrible scene com¬ 
menced; it was shocking beyond description; the 
poor unhappy victims were surprised in the midst 
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of their sleep, and had neither time nor power to 
make any resistance; men, women, and children, 
in all upwards of twenty, ran out of their tents 
stark naked, and endeavoured to make their 
escape; but the Indians having possession of all 
the land-side, no place could they fly for shelter. 
One alternative only remained, that of jumping 
into the river, but, as none of them attempted it, 
they all fell a sacrifice to Indian barbarity. The 
shrieks and groans of the poor expiring wretches 
were truly dreadful.” 

A few years after Heame’s journey Alexander 
Maekenrie, an employee of the ris’al North ^Vest 
Company, voyaged dosvn the huge river which 
bears his name from Great Slave Lake to the 
Arctic Ocean. It tvas a long and perilous voyage 
in birch-baric canoes. Towards the end, as they 
paddled on through the long hours of never ending 
daylight they began to lose heart. “The prt>spect 
about the travellers was gloomy and dispiriting. 
The low banks of the river were novf almost 
treeless, occept that here and there grew stunted 
willow, not more than three feet in height. The 
weather was cloudy and raw, ^vith gusts ^ rain at 
intervals . . . discontent grew apace: the guide 
was evidently at tlie end of his knowledge; while 
the riolent rain, the biting cold, and the fear of an 
attack by hostile savages kept the voyagers in a 
continual state of apprehension.” At last hlackenaie 
reached the delta of the, river. When a great 
rushing tide at night threatened to swamp their 
baggage and drown their tents they knew they had 
rcadxcd the bleak shores of the northern sea. 

Sir John Franklin, in command of two ships, 
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the Erthvs and the Ttrm^ vanished into this same 
northern sea forever. Valiant search expeditions 
which followed pieced together a tale of stark 
tragedy. From the lips of Eskimos they heard of 
the abandonment of the crushed and frozen ships 
and of a march acroK the icc to\vards Back's Fish 
River—a march which was never finished. The 
skeleton of one of Franklin’s men, sprawled in 
the snow with the head towards the river, completed 
the story. 

Exploration wentomMarkham, Lockwood, Pcar>', 
and Nansen all in succession pushed farther and 
farther north. A teacher in a technical school in 
Stockholm, Professor Andrcc, together with tsvo 
friends attempted to cross over the Pole in a spedally 
constructed balloon. A brisk south svind carried 
them north from Spitibcrgen svhere the balloon 
was launched and a carrier pigeon message ttvo 
days later spoke of them moving steadily totvards 
their goal. The rest was rilence: the bodies of 
Andrcc and his companions were found in 1930, to¬ 
gether with his diaries, which have been published. 
The final prize fell to Captain Peary of the U.S. 
Nav)'. He ^vas the fint white man to reach the Pole. 
Within a ra^us of some miles he sa^v nothing but 
snow. There ^vas no sign of land. The top of the 
world \\'as cold and silent. 

What of the northland to-day? It is still an 
unexplored and forbidding %vildcmess, knotvn to 
very few and by those few known oriy in part. 
The natives of the north are the Eskimos—a short, 
strong, yivarthy people whose racial origin is still 
to some extent a matter of doubt- Deep in the 
silence of this frozen land the Eskimo lives a happy 
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life according to lus own rules. The range of this 
thinly scattered people extends right across the 
top of North America and an almost unlimited 
distance northward, but the bands arc small and 
the numbers few. The Eskimo is a peace-loving, 
contented person whose life consists almost entirely 
in working to survive—-hunting and fishing. Along 
the Arctic coast where caribou arc scarce, the seal 
is the staff of life. It provides clothing, meat, and 
oil for heating and coob'ng. In the season of open 
water the hunter in his small kayak may hunt 
walruses with a harpoon, a dangerous sport. 

To a large extent the Eskimo’s life has been 
unchanged by the white man. He lives as be has 
always done in a skin tent by summer and an igloo 
by u-inter; his main diet consists largely of raw 
flesh: reindeer, seal, white whale, tvalnis and on 
occasion polar bear and Arctic hare. His family 
connections remain vague and Irresponsible by 
our standards, but as more and more interest 
is taken in the North, so the while man comes more 
and more in touch with the men of the North. 
The Eskimo uses new weapons and implements; 
the sick native brought south for medical treatment 
returns to his people with strange tales of the things 
he has done and the marveb he has seen; mission¬ 
aries teach the Eskimos new faiths and their children 
arc collected to learn of books and numbers, and 
of the unhappy world of war and fear. All this is 
bound to come, but whether the simple native of 
the northern wilderness can survive the new 
civilisation which slowly, but certainly, is grasping 
him, no man can say for sure, ■ 
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The area of Canada is only slightly less than the 
area of the whole continent of Europe. In all this 
land there were, a little over a hundred years ago, 
fewer than 70 miles of railroad. To-day there arc 
over 40,000 miles. To anyone who has paused to 
think of the vast extent of this country and the 
tremendous distances which separate dty from 
city the difficulty of Hnding Canadians together 
as a unified people must be obvious. Many 
dlHerent influences have been at work in the uniting 
and fusing together of the Canadian people but 
no single factor has been as important as that of 
communication: roads, rallu* 3 ys, aeroplanes, postal 
services, telegraphic facilities, telephones, and all 
those means by which one Canadian, perhaps 
several thousand miles away, is able to tvith 
or visit another Canadian cornfortably and quickly. 
There are two main railway companies in Canada: 
the Canadian National Railway, owned by the 
Government, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
which is a private company. Each of these has 
a sister airline company; Trans-Canada Air Mnes, 
Government o^vned,aQd Canadian Pacific AirLincs, 
privately osvncd. 

The first railway line in Canada was a short 
stretch of a few miles which followed an old portage 
trail near the St- La'vroncc. A locomotive, 
imported from England, was manipulated on to 
the track but could not be induced to move. It 
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Steamed gently, but was as stationary as a kettle. 
“Experts” were sent for from the United Slates. 
They checked the engine over and found it to 
be in excellent condition. They only discovered 
svhat the trouble >vas when the Canadian operators 
attempted once again to make the tiling “go”. 
Fearful of an explosion, its owners had not put 
enough water in the boiler or a hot enough fire in 
the firc'box. 

The real beginnings of trans-Canada railroading 
arc confused by government scandal and shady 
financing. British Columbia, isolated in the West, 
became restless at the delay and uncertainty of 
government policy in the East. It had entered 
Confederation on the promise of a railroad which 
would link it with the rest of Canada. Now It 
considered breaking away from the country to 
which it was so loosely ti^. At length, however, 
in J88t, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
was formed ivith money, land grants, and a few 
incomplete sections of track totalling some 700 
miles. Five years later engineers and construedon 
men had spanned the country ivith a steel road 
and had built what was then the longest railway 
line in tlie world. The difficulties and dangers 
encountered by its builders make a story of romance 
and adventure which will be told as long as this 
country survives. The work of construction through 
miles of dense forest, through the Rockies, across 
turbulent mountain streams and dangerous gullies 
where landslides in summer and avalanches of snow 
and ice in winter threatened to obliterate both men 
and railway, has never been surpassed. Tlie ivork 
was advanced ivitb remarkable speed. In one year 
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the buildcrj averageil two and a half miles of 
track a day. Five years before the contracted 
time the railway was completed. On aSih June 
1886 the first tnms-contincntal train left Montreal 
for Port Moody, the forerunner of Vancouver. 

In one sense the difficulties had just begun. 
Notv that the railway was finished there svas very 
little to carry on it. Bleached buffalo bones for 
fertiliecr were among the first shipments cast 
The expansion of the West, as wc have seen, has 
been recent and rapid. Now that the ^Vest was 
"opened up” European immigrants were cn» 
oouraged by both the railway and the government 
to settle there, A giant milling operation, the 
greatest in the vi’orld, was install^ at LakeK>r*tbe* 
Woods, Wheat began to pour east; farm madunery 
and would-be farmers beaded west A silk trade 
was established with Japan through Vancouver, 
and special silk trains roared across the country 
bringing the raw ^ east for processing. The West 
bad become an integral part of Canada. 

Other railway lines were in existence. Thirty 
years before the G.P.R,, the Grand Trunk line 
was carrying passengers and fidght from Montreal 
to Toronto, doing particularly good business when 
the Great Lakes and St Lawrence svere frozen. 
The Champlain and St. La»Tence Railroad, 
operating a line of sixteen miles during the summer 
only, usrf hone-drawn carriages some fifty years 
before the C.P.R. By J915 the Grand Trunk 
Pacific had extended its line to the west coast, 
and a company called the Canadian Northern was 
hopefully planning yet a third trans-condncntal 
railway. The 1914-18 war hit the railways 
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hard. In the autunui of 1917 the Canadian 
Government decided to take these railways over. 
The Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, the Intercolonial, and the 
National Transcontinental were consolidated and 
the present Canadian National Railway Company 
was bom. 

Canadian trains are bigger and more powerful 
than those of Britain, They arc designed to haul 
passengers and freight over much greater distances 
and consequently must be designed to be “lived in” 
to a greater extent than British trains, and to carry 
a greater volume of Crcighl at one time. "Sleepers” 
or "berths”, as they arc called in these trains, arc 
more private and more like beds. There are also 
smoking cars and lounges for the comfort of 
passengen tvho are probably going to be on the 
train for a few days, rather than a few hours. 

Canadian railways, of course, face special prob* 
Icnu which hardly concern the railway's of Britain. 
The maintaining of service over some 40,000 miles 
of track through the long and severe winters of 
this immense country, calls for careful planning 
and spcdal equipment. All preparations for winter 
operations arc completed by 15th September of 
each year and everything must be kept in readiness 
for snowstorms and severe low temperatures until 
1st. May Over the years the railways have devel¬ 
oped a remarkable system for keeping their lines 
clear of snow. There arc snow ploughs which 
can buck drilb up to a height of fifteen feet; there 
are snow blowers which suck up the snow and blow 
it dear; there arc tnicks svith revolving brooms, 
bulldozers ice cutters, snow removal trucks, and 
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melting pits. There is also a “snow melter” 
which consists of a snow loader and a large tank 
mounted on a car which melts the snow and ejects 
it later as water. Each year the railways employ 
some thousands of extra men to assbt in keeping 
lines clear of snow. In addition, turn-tables must 
be heated to prevent freezing and underground 
cables have been installed in places where icing 
is liable to break overhead lines. Figures are often 
duU and always difficult to remember, but it may 
serve to show the extent of this problem of >vintcr 
operadon of railways if we know that the C.P.R- 
alone has spent over one million pounds in a winter 
for snow removal, and that snow ploughs on the 
Eastern lines have travelled 89,089 miles in a 
single month. Occasionally, in spite of all efforts, 
passenger trains have been trapped for days by 
tracks blocked trith snow. 

The two main airlines of Canada have, in their 
years of operation, extended their range far beyond 
the shores of tliis country. They provide now a 
swift and safe service, not only between all the main 
cities of Canada, but virtually around the world. 
There is no country in the world to which tras'cl 
by air has meant more than to Canada. An 
Edmonton lawyer having business in Toronto 
can leave his office at noon, reach Toronto that 
evening, conduct his business the following morn¬ 
ing, have lunch and arrive home that night, if he 
travels by air. He has been a^vay from home for 
a day and a half. By train it ^vill take him three 
lughts and two days to get there and the same to 
return. Even if he only spends a day in Toronto 
he will be away from home for a week. There arc. 
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of course, many small settlements and isolated 
communities, particularly in the north country, 
which arc not served by railway. For people in 
these outlying districts the aeroplane has frequently 
meant the difference between life and death. Before 
there was ever a regular trans-Canada mr service 
brave and sldllcd men, flying small and often ill- 
equipped aircraft, made many perilous flights into 
unmapped and distant areas to bring medical 
aid to the sick or to carry back the sick or wounded 
to civilisation and hospital. The work of these 
“bush pilots” goes on to-day and the stories of 
their hardihood and daring are many. One pilot 
broke a propellor blade while making a forced 
landing on a frozen lake; hacking the opposite 
blade into tlie same shape be took off safely and 
completed his flight. Many others have faced 
storm and blizzard to bring help to those who live 
beyond the reach of road or railway. 

In addidon to rail and air services Canada has 
water and road transport. Dridsh readers will know 
as much about CanadIanPacifle Steamships, which is 
a Bridsh owned company, as Canadians themselves. 
The Great Lakes, too, have their passenger and 
freight vessels, parUcularly grain boats and tankers. 
The twin-dUcs of Fort William and Port Arthur 
at “the head of the lakes” are the grain ports of 
Canada. From the vast storage elevators along 
the docks, grain is sucked into the holds of countless 
ships. The Great Lakes-St Lawrence ’System, as 
Jhis water route is called. Is a vital artery in the 
economic life of Canad^ With the compledon 
of the 'Welland Slup Canal in 1930, the largest 
lake frdghtcrs can now come down river as far 
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as Kingston. If the United Slates will agree to 
Canada’s dreamed-of plan for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, these inland freighters will be able to meet 
their ocean-going sisters at Montreal. 

In a country like Canada the great distances 
and small population make the construction and 
maintenance of cross-country roads an expensive 
and difiicull undertaking. It is possible to drive 
across Canada, and a new trans-Canada highway 
is in process of construction, but most Canadians 
tvho wish to cross tlie country' by car prefer to go 
south into the United States and back into Canada 
when they are just south of their desdnation. In 
the v'arious provinces Utere are highways as good 
as any in the world, built, many of them, at tre¬ 
mendous cost, through rocky, and difBcull country. 
There is, of course, a network of secondary roads, 
gravel and dirt, which link the various small 
farming and other rural communities tvith each 
other and with the laigcr cities. 



VIII 

THE MOUNTED POLICE 


John Sounbino Sky, a Crcc Indian, had a son 
called Almighty Voice. Under arrest for a scries 
of wild and irresponsible crimes, Voice escaped 
during the changing of his guard, swam the 
Saskatchewan River, which was full of floating 
chunks of ice, collected his squa^v and rifle and 
headed for the forest. Sergeant Colebrook of 
the “Mounties” was shot and killed in attempting 
to arrest the Indian’s flight and Almighty Voice 
vanished into the tvildemess. It seemed a hopeless 
task to follow him and bring him to Justice. The 
woods were his home and, despite his reputation, 
his relatives would protect and shield him. For a 
long year and a baJf, taunted by the newspapers 
and tormented by the cheap jeers of an ill-informed 
public, the Mounted Police followed every lead 
and clue until late one May n’cning Voice was 
tracked down and chased into a large grove of 
poplars and willows. Just to show he %vas still 
unrepentant he shot, and hit twice, one of his 
pursuers. Two others were shot wlulc attempting 
to dislodge the wild man from his refuge. A 
volunteer helper and another “Mountie” were 
hit and killed before Voice’s exact hiding-place 
discovered and the murderer himself finally 
destroyed. The hunt had been a long one. It had 
cost the lives of two njcmbcn of the Force and a 
civilian, but the growing legend was once again 
proved true. “The Mounties get their man.” 
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In the year when the North U'est Mounted Police, 
ai they were firat named, came into existence, the 
then tiny settlement of Winnipeg was the only 
centre of any importance in the whole of the wide 
western plains. This half of Canada was still 
Indian country—hunting ground and battle 
ground, but certainly not territory for peaceful 
sciUcrocnt, The Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegaas 
would tolerate no permanent trading posts and 
dealt only tvith unscrupulous free traders who 
brought them “fire-svater**- The protests of mis¬ 
sionaries and Hudson’s Bay Company men went 
unheard and as more and more freebooters swanned 
into the area, so drunken bloodshed, the curse 
of smallpox, and general demoralisation spread 
across the West 

The Mounted Police were originally formed to 
deal svith this situation; to go into this uild country, 
stop the tralHc in spirits with the Indians, win their 
co^dence, and establish law, order, and conditions 
smtable for peaceful settlement. There were orJy 
300 of them—nearly all easterners from, the 
Atlantic side of the Great Lakes—^vho set out on 
foot, horse, and ox-cart from the little settlement 
of Dufferin on the Red River, wcst^s'ard into this 
little knoAvn land. Only a tiny handful of them had 
any real idea of the territory they ^^'erc entering, 
of the job they were undertaWng or of the savages 
they were about to encounter. The long, hard 
journey was a cruel initiation, but it revealed a 
firmness of character and dh^tness of purpose 
in the troop, which was not only to stand it in 
good stead during the following months but tvas 
to become characteristic of the whole Force in time 
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to come. Their immediate objective was ^'Fort 
’VVhoop-Up”, built by Missouri whisky traders and 
a central point for freebooters and illegal trading 
wth the Indians. After more than t^vo months 
of gruelling travel which had left them not far 
from exhaustion, they camped eventually in the 
Sweet Grass Hills not far from the border. "Fort 
\Vhoop-Up” had not yet been located but the worst 
of the march had been completed and not one 
man had been lost. 

"What l 4 y ahead of them they could not guess 
svith any certainty. They were not only prepared 
to fight "the savages", as they called them, but 
also the lawless men from south of the border who 
had established for themselves a highly profitable 
trade in buffalo robes and wolf sUns. Half the 
group presently pushed north and west from their 
camp and, guided by a wilUng and intelligent half* 
breed, they arrived eventually among the foot- 
lulls of the Rocky Mountalru. On their way they 
had found "Fort Whoop*Up”. It was completely 
deserted. There had still been no battle. 

In the meantime the remaining half of the band 
had broken up into its various troops to cover key 
points across the prairies. It now b^me a matter 
of dispersal in order to round up and bring to 
justice the ireebootent, and this dispersal meant the 
establishment of forts and posts at several points. 
At these posts very small groups of men, often 
completely isolated, and at best with little in the 
way of equipment, supplies, and supporters, were 
called upon to maintain law and order over vast 
areas which, until now, had scarcely known 
even the meaning of su^ words. ^Vith almost 
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unbclie\'ablespccd and efficiency the Mounted Police 
brought the situation under control. There were 
some flare-ups; there was some bloodshed; but the 
purposeful authority of the Crosvn had been 
established. 

The Indians had given to the traders a fortune in 
furs but the bargain was a one-sided one. Strangely 
enough—or perhaps not so strangely—there SN'as 
almost no opposition to the new Force Com the 
Indians. The s^iscr of them had long since learned 
that they were not selling furs alone; they svere 
selling their lives; they were selling thdr ver)' 
existence. In the summer of 1875 there came 
rumours of a threatening uprising among the 
Indians and French half-breeds near the Hudson’s 
Bay Company pose of Fort Carlton on the Sas* 
katchetvan River. The arrival of fifty Mounted 
Policemen having effectively discouraged any plans 
of revolt, the party proceeded on west and south 
to Fort Macicod. Near this place a council was 
held with several hundred of the once feared and 
fearless Blackfeet. ^Mth dignity, and the assiirance 
that only comes with a mixture of wisdom and 
authority, Quef Crowfoot, great Ogchma of the 
Blackfeet and head of the Confederacy told the 
leaders of the Police that his people were pleased 
to have them in “Hs” country. A short time later 
■when the Sioux Indians south of the border 
revolted agrinst “the white intruder” and carried 
the battle north into Canada, Chief Crowfoot, in 
spite of repeated and urgent invitations, refused to 
support them in their bid to cast out the white men 
from the^Vest, After the meeting at Fort Macleod, 
the fine old %s'arrior, who had received the grateful 
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thanks of Q,uecn Victoria for his loyalry in time 
of trouble, signed on behalf of his people a treaty 
with the (^nadian Govxmment. 

■ So the settlers came; the buffalos disappeared; 
ploughs broke the grassy plains; and the railway’s 
steel road stretched out across the West The land 
vras far from peaceful. The 4,000 railway builders 
■ were, many of them, rough and troublesome. 
Although the Blackfcet accepted the coming of the 
white men, the disappearance of the bufialo and 
the drastic changes in their way of life led, not 
unnaturally, to unrest among disgruntled half- 
breeds and eventually to the ill-starred North- 
West Rebellion under the leadership of Louis Rid. 
Through it all the Blackfcet, the first friends of 
the "Moundcs”, remained loyal and steadfast and 
the Force conducted itself with the strong assurance 
ibr which it was already famous. 

Over the- years the Force grew not only in 
reputation, but also in strength. In the year tgao 
the jurisdiction of the Royal North VS’est Mounted 
Police was extended to cover tlie whole country 
in the enforcement of Dominion laws. In the Same 
year the name was changed to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. Since that time, most provinces 
have invited the R.C.M.P, to enforce Provincial 
Law as well svithin the borders of the individual 
provinces. 

The R.C.M.P. has grmvn up with the country 
it guards and polices. It has become a large, 
complex, and highly scieotific organisation. Its 
members only wear scarlet coats now on terc- 
monial occasions and arc much more likely to be 
mounted on a motor-cycle or in a car, than on a- 
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horse- There are marine and aviation divisions. 
The officers of the Force arc commissioned by the 
CroAvn and for many years have been selected 
from serving non-commissioned officers. But in 
this'day of mechanisation, mobilisation, and the 
sdenlilic study of criminology the R.C.M.P. have 
never—even in the eyes of thdr fellow Canadians 
—become mere dull symbols of law and order. 
Small Canadian boys still want to grow up to 
be “Mounties” and some do. As their motto 
“Maintiens Le Droit” indicates, they do stand 
for law and order, but they stand for something 
far more than that. 

There are still, as we have seen, wide areas of 
Canada with only a sprinbled handful of iohabi* 
tants. Beyond ^e nortbem frontier, men live 
lonely and isolated lives. In these outlying dis¬ 
tricts, on the very fringe of civilisation, as well as 
in the heart of the busy dties, the R,C-M.P. carry 
on thdr work as they did in the early da)^ of the 
^Vest. The R.C.M.P. bring to these Canadians the 
security of justice and so the scarlet coat still stands 
for the courage of the pioneer. The erect figure, 
who looks so impressive opening the door of a 
princess’s car or talking to a tourist in the Rockies, 
is Canada’s showman but he is also Canada's 
policeman. 



IX 

THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


In c\’cry town or dty of any size from Winnipeg 
west to Vancouver there is a Hudson’s Bay 
Company store. Depending on the size of the 
community, these stores vary in size from little 
shacks vdth a bell over the door that announces 
the arrival of each customer, to big many-storied 
buildings \Wth escalators, hidden lighting, and 
any number of different departments. Behind 
these many stores their lies a history—a history 
which is 80 closely woven into the very fabric of 
the history of Canada itself, that at times the story 
of the Company and the story of Canada became 
one and the same. We have already seen to what a 
large extent the beginnings of Canada depended 
on the fur trade. It was to trade in furs that the 
H.B.G. was formed and it is the active continuance 
of the same trade to-day which links the past with 
the present. Over two hundred posts arc main¬ 
tained by the Company in the northland to carry 
on the work which made it famous. 

In the year 1670—one of the important dates in 
the history of this country—King Charles 11 
signed a charter which, in effect, gave to (he newly 
formed Company a very large part of what is 
now North America. He was giving away far more 
territory than he dreamed of—. . tliose seas, 
straits and bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds.,. 
vriihin the straits commonly called Hudson’s 
Straits together with all tlie lands, countries, and 
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territories upon the coasts and confines of the seas, 
straits, ba>’S, lakes, rivers, creeks and sounds 
aforesaid. . . It has been pointed out that; 
“On a modem map, the Companj^ received those 
portions of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
north of the Laurentian watershed and west of 
the Labrador boundary, the whole of Manitoba, 
most ofSaskatche^van, the southern half of Alberta, 
and a large portion of the North West Territories; 
in all a great basin of one million, four hundred 
and eighty-sLt thousand square miles/’ 

The charter svas granted to Prince Rupert as 
fint Governor of the “Gentlemen Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay”. 

But the Company’s chartered rights to the trade 
of these territories \vas by no means undisputed. 
The bold French Canadians regarded the banks 
of the St. La^v^ence River as their ground. The 
success of the English to the north and south of 
the French alarmed them. The establishment of 
H.B.C. posts in these areas was not only cutting 
into their profitable trade but was threatening 
to encircle them and endanger their very survival. 
For more than ten years the ruthless war of the 
fur trade was bitterly fought. Men were burned to 
death in their forts; naval skirmishes took place 
on the icy waters of Hudson Bay; bribed Indians 
were stirred up at times to raid and kill. Along 
with these attempts to destroy each other, went 
other more positive attempts to discover and open 
up new and untapped areas. Many arc the stories 
of hardship, endurance, and wild adventure that 
can be told of these days. 

Two of the most famous of the H.B.C. adventurers 
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\i'crc Pierre Radisson and his brotiicr-jn-Iaw 
Groscillicrs (who was known as Gooseberry). 
Radbson, whose explorations into the untracked 
wilderness of tlie North did so much, not only for 
the sometimes ungrateful Company which he 
served, but for the development of the country 
itself, came to the little town of Three Rivers as 
a young boy. The Radisson family had not long 
arrived from France before young Pierre’s adven¬ 
tures started. He was hunting one day near the 
scltlcmcnt when a band of Mohawk Indians 
seized him and carried lum ofT back to their 
encampment. Here he was tied to a stake for 
burning, but the Mohawks wished to have some 
fun first. They began by tearing some of Irn 
fingernails out and then allowed some of their 
own youngsters to use lum as a target for their 
arrows. So bravely did the lad bear these brutal 
tortures that they derided to spare his life. He was 
adopted by a Mohawk woman and became a 
favourite of the tribe. Witli some Algonquin 
captives he eventually made his escape and had 
nearly reached home when the pursuing Mohawks 
overtook him. Three of their number were killed 
in the struggle ro recapture him and Pjerre was 
once more bound to a post for burning on his return. 
Once again however his fortitude saved him and 
he was returned to lus adopted Indian family. 
A second attempt at escape, some time later, 
succeeded and he sought refuge in a Dutch post 
at what is now Albany. From there he was sent 
to Holland from where he eventually found his 
way back to Three Rivers. 

In the years that followed, Radisson, who became 
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a citizen of England, made many voyages and 
journeys on behalf of the Company. He schemed 
and worked; he went over to the French and came 
back to the English on two occasions; he worked 
and fought with Indians, Frenchmen, and 'his 
rivals within the Company- When war came wth 
France he found himself distrusted. His annuity 
was cut. Eventually, after a battle in the English 
courts, he was granted in his old age an annual 
pension of one hundred pounds. He died in 
poverty. 

There were others besides Radisson. One of 
these, a youth of twenty named Henry Kelsey, 
was almost certainly the first white man to look 
upon the prairies of Saskatchewan. He wrote 
rhymed introductions to his journals which show 
him to have been a much better explorer than poet. 

Now Header Read for I am ^v'eU assur’d 

Thou dost not iuiow the hardships 1 endur’d 

In sixteen hundred and nincty’ih year 

Z set forth as plainly may appear 

Through God's assistance for to understand 

The natives’ language and to see their land 

And for my masters’ interest I did soon 

Sett from ye house ye twealth of June 

Then up ye River 1 with heavy heart 

Did take tny way and from ail £ngUsh part , 

To L've among ye Natives of this place 
If God permiu me for one two years space 
The Inland Country of Good report hath been 
By Indians but by English yet not seen . - . 

^Through the work of men like Radisson and 
Kelsey and through the agressive determination 
of ip English governors, the H.B.G. extended its 
chain efforts and tightened its grip on the northland. 
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The French rival, hampered by jealousy and mis¬ 
management in France which resulted in inadequate 
support coming too late, was being gradually 
hemmed in. The extent of the French empire of 
trade and exploration in North America bad-ex¬ 
tended once as far south as the Gulf of Mexico 
and as far wtst as the Rocky Mountains, but it 
balanced "like a gigantic inverted pyramid . . . 
on the apex of the St. Lawrence lowland." It was 
a vast and increasingly unstable holding. As the 
H.B.G. slowly closed its hand on the St. Lawrence 
and as the British determination to win Canada 
for its own became more fixed, so the position of 
the French trader became less and ever less secure. 
We have already seen something of the struggle 
for supremacy in this part of Canada and of the 
final fall of New France. 

With the disappearance of thcFrench as a rival the 
H.B.C. was almost immediately faced w-itb another 
in the shape of a band of ambitious and unscrupu¬ 
lous traders who, dismissed at first as mere 
"pedlars”, soon formed themselves into the powerful 
North West Company which . . conquered 
half a continent, and built up a commercial empire 
the like of which North America at least has never 
seen.” The Nor’ Westers iverc mainly Scottish 
Highlandcn whose fathers had fled north from the 
American Revolution or had fought under Wolfe 
at the taking of Quebec. They were fighters and 
they cared little for the rules. The Roy^ Charter 
of the HB.C. meant nothing to them. They fought 
against the Company’s charter in the courts and 
they fought against the Company’s men whenever 
their own interests were threatened. 
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Of the men who brought the Company success, 
one man stands out above all others—Alexander 
Mackenzie—explorer, geo^apher, and trader ivho, 
travelling by canoe, in three months mapped the 
longest river of the continent, a river which still 
bears his name. Under his guidance and led by 
the man himself, the North West Company reached 
out northward to the Arctic and west to the 
Pacific. 

The rivalry between the two compames grew 
in bitterness as the Nonh West Company grc%v in 
strength. As in all such struggles between rival 
Etiropean interests in North America, no matter 
who won the Indian lost. Both sides played for 
the support of the “redskin” and both sides bought' 
him with muskets and rum, a combination which 
has never proved healthy. From a commercial 
battle it was but a short step to a battle of blood. 
But the North West Company was a house divided 
against itself and it lacked the strong and stable 
backing which the H.B.C. could depend on. In 
the end the two joined forces and the famous North 
West Company was absorbed by its still more 
famous rivsil. 

The million and a half square miles which had 
been granted the Company under the original 
charter were signed over at a time when men 
could not possibly foresee what the future of 
Canadian settlement might be. No one knew the 
huge extent of the territories which had been made 
over to the “Gentlemen adventurers”. It was 
obviously impossible that any private company 
could hold this land in the now fast-developing 
country. The modem history of the Company 
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begins Mith its sale to the Canadian Government, 
for a sum of three hundred thousand pounds, the 
land svhich had been given it by King Charles. 
The Company retained and retains to-day, only 
a few thousand acres of its once mighty empire. 

If anyone should think that the glories of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company belong only to the past, 
he has but to pick up a copy of the Company 
magazine The Beater to realise to what a large 
extent the pioneering spirit of northern trade and 
exploration still flourishes in the Company. H.B.G. 
“trainees" still serve thdr time in the isolated forts 
and posts of the North ^Vcst Territories and on 
the fringes of the Arctic Ocean. The trade with 
Indians and Eskimos is a friendly well-ordered 
business notv and furs arc exchanged for groceries 
and clothes rather chan muskets and mm. The 
beaver, which was once Canada’s emblem, has 
been replaced by the maple leaf, but the Company 
remains and the boy who buys a new pair of skates 
at a modem air-conditioned store with concealed 
lighting, escalators, and the latest ideas in interior 
decoration, is still dealing with the “Gentlemen 
Adventuren of England trading into Hudson Bay." 



X 

THE INDIANS 

The mastodon, the red deer, and the rondecr 
migrated in the far off past from Asia» It is 
probable that as these animals, along wth various 
other mammals, moved slowly through the ccotnnes 
down into North America, they were followed in 
in thar migration by the men svho depended on 
them for food and clothing. The origins of the 
first natives of Canada are oncertain, but it seems 
probable that some ao,ooo years ago these men 
began to arrive on this continenL The men frorn 
Europe arriving on these shores and believing 
they had reached Asia, called the red'sHnsed 
inhabitants "Indians’* aind the name has remained. 
There were, at that time, something over 
Indians in the country*. Since then the population 
has slowly declined though of late years it has 
begun to show a slight increase. 

The Indians were a backward people. They 
knew only one metal—copper. They had not dis- 
covered the whecL Dependent as they were for 
food on the wild life of the forest they were an 
unsettled roaming race of people who, in times of 
great hunger, were capable of resorting to canni¬ 
balism. to then^ves and to the natural 

processes of development, the Indians would have 
taken some thousands of years to reach the same 
state of civilisation as their European discoveren. 
But the Indian was not left to The white 

men traded with him; fought with and against 
s* 
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Wm; gave him advanced weapons and implements; 
converted him to new &iths; treated him as a 
Diend and as an enemy, as a mature adult and as 
a child and, in the end, made a treaty with him 
by which the Indian agreed to live on special 
reserves set aside for his use. He is looked after 
by a government department and almost forgotten 
by his fellow Canadians. 

The early history of Canada, of exploration and 
fur trade, is the story too of the Indians. The 
Indians of Canada can be divided according to 
language and further sub-divided by tribes. Those 
of Uie Algonquin stock, covering an area from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, are the most 
numerous and include many famous tribeS'-thc 
Mlcmacs of the Maritimes, the Montagnais of 
Quebec, the Ojibwas and Crees of Ontario and 
the prairies, and the fiiackieet of Alberta. Around 
Georgian Bay in an area known later as "Huronla*’, 
Uved the Huron tribe. Perhaps the most famous of 
all Indians, however, are those of the Iriquois tribes. 
They were once known and feared under the name 
of the ‘Tive Nations". They called themselves 
“Ongwanonsionni" and comprised the Cayugas, 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, and Senecas. 
Later wifti the inclusion of the Tuscaroras they 
became the “Six Nations”. 

The Iriquob league, obtaining fire-arms from 
early Dutch and English traders, was quick to 
extend its territory at the expense of weaker and 
more peaceful neighbouring tribes. Quick to dis¬ 
cover how profitable a monopoly of the fur trade 
might be to them, the Iriquois, hungry for battle 
and well armed, struck fiercely and brutally at the 
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Hurons, exterminating many and scattering the 
remainder. A frightened witness of one of their 
raids uTOtc in his diary: “They approach with 
stealth on silent feet but when the fight begins 
they arc like savage animals. They kill svith scrcarr« 
of delight. ^Vhen all arc dead or have escaped 
into the forest they arc gone like shadows.” 

The Erics, too, were vanqubhed and the Iriquob 
ruled supreme. The Englbh and Dutch with whom 
they traded were quick to encourage them in 
their dbtrust of the French and to secure the huge 
bulk of fine pelts for themselves. The very existence 
of New France itself was threatened by thb iron 
control of the fur country of the Upper St Lawenec. 
The Iriquob stranglehold ^vas tightening. In the 
year 1652 not a single beaver pelt reached Montreal. 
Any Indian venturing down the St Lawrence 
or Ottawa faced almost certain death. But the 
blockade was broken. Radbson and Groseilliers, 
the two young Frenchmen whose story reads like 
the wildest adventure yam, beaded off into the 
wilderness where beyond the Sault many hundreds 
of Indians were gathered svaiting an opportunity 
to resume their trade with the French. Two years 
later a brave flotilla of fifty canoes manned by a 
strange mixed band of natives and led by the Dvo 
triumphant young Frenchmen swept down the 
Ottawa River to Quebec. The guns of the fort 
and of the ships in the harbour boomed forth. New 
France was saved. 

Thb, of course, is but one incident in the long 
hbtory of Avar and counter-svar between Indian 
and Indian, and Indian and White, in the early 
dap of exploration, trade, and settlement. France 
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urged certain tribes on agrunst the English just as 
the English did against the French, Indians could 
often be bought with rum or brandy and both were 
cheap. The fur trade was a ruthless business. In all 
this grim storyof brutal Indianbattle at best ignored, 
atsvorst encouraged by European settlers and traders, 
the Indian was the ultimate loser. Confused and 
uncivilised he was no match in the end for the 
white men whom he had never really understood. 

As the French and English increased in numbers, 
as the fur trade decreased in importance and as the 
settlement of Canada moved west so the power of 
the Indians decreased. Willing or umvilling there 
was little left for them to do but make permanent 
peace with their white conquerors %vho had come 
to take over their land. Tbe terms varied slightly 
in the various treaties made with the se\’cral tribes, 
but in essence they were the same. It was agreed 
that in exchange for the surrender of their rights 
in the land the Crown undertook to set aside 
rcseiv’cs and provide certain other benefits in 
the way of small annual cash payments and, in 
some cases, dbtribution of goods. The usual annual 
grant is $5.00 per head for Indians and S25.00 
for Chiefs. Many tribes ako have special hunting 
and fishing rights. In some cases the government 
has ako assumed responsibility for elementary 
education, agriculniral and other training and 
adricc, and medical care. These rights the Indians 
• forfeit if they leave their reserve land. 

An abbreviated version of a typical treaty reads 
as follows: “July 20, igo6—Cliippewyan, Cree and 
oUiers—Northern Saskatchewan Area ceded 85,800 
square miles. 
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“Government Obligations. —Reserves up to one 
square mile for each iamily of five—subject to 
Government’s right to deal vwth settlers on reserve 
lands, right to sell or lease reserve lands with the 
consent of the Indians and to appropriate reserve 
lands for federal public purposes subject to com¬ 
pensation for improvements and lands; education; 
right to hunt, trap and fish. 

“Treaty Presents. —Indians $12.00, Chie& 
$32.00, Headmen $22.00; medals and flags. 

“Annuitv. —Chiefs $25.00, Headmen $15.00, 
Indians $5.00; distribution of twine and ammum- 
tion annually; triennial suit of clothes to Chic6 
and Headmen.” 

The vast majority of Canadian Indians notvadays 
maintain themselves out of sight and out of mind 
of the rest of the population. Some, being excellent 
craftsmen,, have made a profitable business of 
selling their handicraft. Birch-bark baskets skilfully 
adorned with porcupine quills, beaded jackets and 
moccasins, distinctive woollen sweaters, all find a 
ready sale, particularly among tourists. But for 
the most part the contact between white Canadians 
and Indians is slight. No longer is the Indian the 
colourful native pictured for us by early explorers. 
His dress of hides and his painted nakedness has 
given way to denim trousers and ragged shirts. 
The Indian in public is usually treated as something 
between a child and a curiosity. At rodeos and 
local fairs Cluels, in the laded glory of feathered 
headdress and buckskin jacket, may sometimes be 
seen earning a few cents by allowng themselves 
to be photographed with children or a laughing 
party of tourists. At Banff in the Rockies an effort 
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is made each year to entertun visitors with a display 
of Indian life. There are competitions to sec who 
can put up a svigsvam in the shortest time and 
there arc tribal dances, but to the modem Indian 
these displaj^ are almost as foreign to their 
everyday life as they arc to the white men and 
women who come to watch. It is a sad come down 
&om their days as powerful rulers of proud, 
wandering huntsmen and warriors. Civilisation 
has brought many curses to the Indian, but none 
as great as the disease, tuberculosis, from which 
large numbers now suffer. 

The Government of Canada svould not pretend 
that It hat always handled Indian affairs at well 
as it might have done, nor would any of its critics 
argue that the problem of the Indians svas an 
easy one to solve. Tor some years the Indian 
population steadily declined and it appeared that 
in time the race might die out completely. In the 
last century, however, the populaUon has been 
slowly increasing and now stands at 136,407. 
What the future of this people may be, it is not 
easy to say. Only a minute number of Indians 
have ever reached a university level of education. 
Only a thousand at the present time are receiving 
anytlung resembling secondary school or higher 
education. One would like to look forward to the 
day when the Indians will be able to take their 
place in Canadian affairs on an equal plane socially 
and educationally with other Canadians, but that 
day is a very long' way off, if it is coming at all. 

The manner and characteristics of the Indian 
arc no more easily summed up than those of the 
Englishman or the American. He is often quiet, 
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usually irustworihy Jf you arc his friend, and 
seldom without liumour. A fesv years ago an 
Indian named Peter Burnstick was under contract 
to supply firewood for a bo)V camp. To\s'ards the 
middle of the summer, Peter’s deliveries of firewood 
stopped and a leader of the camp set out to find 
him and ask lum what was the trouble. TJic leader 
did not know Peter by sight and ssas uncertain 
as to where on the reservation he lived. At length 
he met an Indian and inquired of liim the w’ay to 
Peter’s house. Tlie Indian gave him the necessary 
directions and went on with his work in the field. 
When the leader reached Peter’s house he was told 
Peter was not at home, but if he wished to see him 
he would find him working in his field some t>vo 
miles down the road. On returning to the Indian 
who had given him the directions he found tltat he 
was indeed the very Peter Burnstick for whom he 
bad been looking. 

"But why didn’t you tell me who you wer^" he 
asked. 

'You didn’t ask," replied Peter, "you only asked 
where I lived.’’ 
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XI 

' EDUCATION 

A mv yean ago a Canadian schoolmaster visiting 
England was invited to lunch at one of the better- 
knovm English Public schools. He sat at a table 
with some of the older boys and attempted svith 
almost no success to strike up a conversation with 
a very shy lad sitting next to lum. Every question 
he asked was answered cither by a shy silence or 
an embarrassed “yes” or “no”. At length the poor 
schoolboy, obviously feeling that he was proving 
a very inadequate lunch companion to the visitor, 
turned suddenly and blurted out the startled and 
startling question: “ D-do they h-have schools in 
Canada, sir?” 

.The schoolboy who dreams of the perfect country 
without schools had better not come to Canada. 
Canada has lots of schools of many different kinds, 
shapes, and sizes. 

As in Britain there are two main types of schools: 
those supported independenJy by fees and those 
supported by the taxpayer. To confuse the 
Englishman the government schools arc called 
Public schools; the independent scliools arc called 
Private. The main difference in the two types 
of schools is tliat the Public schook are “co¬ 
educational” and the private scliools are cither 
for boys or girb. Of these private or independent 
schools by far the most numerous arc those of the 
Roman Catholic Church which arc knoivn as 
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“separate schools". The arrangements govei^g 
their establishment and operation yanra from 
province to province, but in the main they are 
operated quite independently wthin the general 
scheme of forms and examinations of the particul^ 
province. They are run by the Church and the 
teachers for the most part are priests and sisters. 
The subjects taught arc of course the subjKts ol 
other schools but obviously since they ^e chu^ 
schools they have a more strongly rehgious side 
to them than in the ordinary non-denommauonal 
government schools. The right of the omM 
Catholic Church to establish its otvn schools date 
back to the dzyt of the fall of New France when 
certain privileges of religion, language, law, and 
education were granted to French Canadiam. 

Of the other independent schools in Canada 
little need be said here, beyond mentiomng the 
fact of their existence. There arc very fc^v of thOT 
in proportion to the population compared wm 
Britain. On the whole both the boys’ and girls 
schools are fashioned after their British counterparts 
with ob>’ious modifications to suit another country 
and another people. They arc for the most part 
boarding or boarding and day schools and attempt, 
as do thdr British brothers and sisters, ^to provnde 
for their pupils a wider and more “all-round 
education than is perhaps possible in most pubhely 
OAvned and operated schools. 

■\Ve have noticed a few of the many probl^ 
which arise in a country with as thinly sprinUed a 
population as Canada. Not the least of these is^tne 
teaching of “reading, writing, and ’rithmctic ^ to 
small and scattered groups of children in outlpng 
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*and somelimcs very remote districts. There arc 
a tremendous number of single room "little red 
scbc>cJ booses” in Canada where a Icachcr, tvjth 
scant equipment and Kttlc money, copes with ten 
to thirty children, ranging in age perhaps from six 
to sixteen. Very often the teacher is also caretaker 
of the school and manages in his or her "spare” 
time to Organise games and other activities for 
the pupils. Very often, too, the children coming 
ixom such schools into universities in various parts 
of the country, find that the unselfish devotion of 
their local teacher to the fundamentals of early 
education has prepared them admirably for more 
senior work. Without such teachers the education 
of young Canadians tvould collapse. To these 
small country schools children often come from 
considerable distances in ail wcatliers and by many 
dl/Terent means. School buses are used to collect 
the youngsters in some places but in others, where 
tlie country is too rough for wheeled transport, 
children may have to walk or ride a horjc several 
miles each day. Some families arc so bolatcd— 
so far atvay from other families—that there is no 
possibility of the ciiildrcn attending school, and 
■ in these cases the various provincial departments 
of education teach Ihdr scattered students by 
correspondence. 

Every province in Canada has at least one- 
University and in some tlicrc arc several. Like the 
schools these univenitics arc of two kinds; tliose , 
supported by the provinces themselves and those 
supported privately. They vary greatly in size 
and lo some extent in quality,'but collectively and 
individually they have achieved great things for 
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tlie country. In the dramatic field of > 

eneinecring, and medical research certain of the 
universities have achieved _world-mde recogni on. 

In the less spectaeular job of teaching you g 

Qinadians—helping them to lead more 

lives and fitting them to cam thnr Imng, they have 

done, and arc doing, a good job. _,„tll 

From all that has been said the reader 
rightly conclude that there is no very stnfang 
diHcrcnce between British and Canadiaiicducation, 
and yet perhaps there is one big difference. It 
is a difference more of holiday activity than ol 
school aedvity. In Canada school runs from the 
fint week in September to the last week m June 
with about tivo weeks off at Chnstmas-dme Md 
a week or ten daj-s at Easter. Universiuo beOT 
their work at the end of September ^d fimsn 
before the middle of May, with only short Chnstmtu 
and Easter holidays. During this tivo month 
summer holiday for school children and alMSt 
file month holiday for univenity students, the grra 
majority of the boys and many of the gub over the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, find jobs which 'cep 
them busy for the summer months. The younger 
ones may caddy at golf counts, act as errand bo>'s; 
girls tvork in shops, act as gardeners’ helpers or 
anything else for winch they are phpically an 
mentally able. University students, many o 
whom rely on this summer money to pay for their 
vdntcr education, find w?ork on construction gan^, 
as ^vaitresscs in summer hotels, in factories, m 
offices, on sur%’cy gangs or in any of a hundre 
and one other occupations. This early experience o 
hard work in a paid job generally tends to make 
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Canadian boys and girls practical and confident 
of their ability to cam thdr living. 

One thing, however, should be dearly under¬ 
stood. Even though a Canadian boy may be going 
to join a road gang the day after he finishes school 
for die year,* even though liis school day may be 
only five hours long and the work easy, whereas 
he will soon be shovelling gravel for eight hours 
in the hot sun; even though his teachers at school 
arc kind and the foreman of the road gang tough; 
the Canadian schoolboy like his British brother 
looks for%vard tsith unconcealed eagerness to the 
summer holidays, and after geometry, algebra, 
history, chemistry, and all the rest, shovelling 
gravel it a holiday. 
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CANADIANS AT WORK 


The gro%vth and development of Canada has been 
rapid and exciting. We have seen something of 
the speed with which log cabin settlements in the 
forest have mushroomed into thriving modern 
cities and of how huge distances have been spanned 
by road and rail. In the space of tvhat historians 
would call only a few years, Canada has grown 
from a colony, dependent on furs and fish, to an 
independent dominion of both agricultural and 
industrial strength. Alt this has been the result 
partly of fertile plains, svide timber lands, abundant 
raw materials, and in general the richness and 
variety of the country itself, but it has also been 
brought about by long hours of hard work both 
mental and physical. Canadians are a happy and 
hard working people. They have worked and arc 
working to good effect. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
trapping began to give way to lumbering and 
agriculture began to claim an increasingly important 
place in the pattern of Canadian life. Now, a 
little over a hundred years later, agriculture in its 
many forms is the country’s most important single 
industry. Of all the men gainfully employed in 
Canada nearly a third of them arc employed in 
occupations directly concerned with agriculture. 
On the great plains of the western provinces and 
under the broad sunny skies of this land, crops of 
many kinds ripen and arc harvested each year. 
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The number of acres devoted to five of the field 
crops—^wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flax are almost 
equal to the combined areas of England and 
Scotland. The growing of these crops has never 
been easy and has frequently proved to be a heart¬ 
breaking business. There is one thing that is sure 
about farming in the West and that is that nothing 
is sure. There have been wonderful years when a 
great demand for Canadian wheat coindded with 
a big yield of good grain, but there have been years 
when thousands upon thousands of bushels were 
ploughed back into the fields, or left to rot in 
storage because there was loo much grain and not 
enough buyers for it. Nearly every year some 
farmers in some districts see their crop beaten to 
tire ground by hail before it can be harvested, and 
often an early winter may cover the unreaped 
grain with snow. There have been years of drought 
and years of too much rain; there have been years 
of grasshopper plagues. 

One year, after a grasshopj^r plague had devas¬ 
tated many thousands of acres in southern Saskat¬ 
chewan, a great many farmers in the area received 
an advertisement for a “sure grasshopper killer”. 
They were advised to send one dollar to a given 
address for which they would receive the ‘‘killer” 
and complete instructions for its use. Many of 
them eagerly sent off their money and in time found 
themselves in receipt of a small package labelled 
“Do not open until grasshopper season.” The 
following summer when the destructive insects 
relumed in their millions the various farmers 
eagerly opened their little packages. %Vhat they 
found inside was a small wooden block labelled 
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"A" and a tiny wooden mallet labelled “B”. The 
instructions read; “Place grasshopper on block 
*A’ and strike svith mallet 'B'/’ 

But each year, in spite of difficulties, a combina* 
tion of rich black earth and hard work produces 
millions of bushels of wheat and the picture of 
golden grain waving under a blue and cloudless 
sky has become S)7nbolic of western Canada. 

In addition to field crops of many kind, from 
wheat to sugar-beet, Canada produces cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry' in vast quantities,’ it 
produces many millions of dollars’ worth of a 
variety of fruits including some of the world’s 
finest apples. Canadian wine made from Canadian 
grapes is pleasant and inexpensive. The national 
tree, the maple, produces some nvo and a half 
million gallons of its incomparable syrup each year, 
and for those who persist In thinking of Canada as 
a frozen ^vildemess, it may come as something of a 
surprise to leam that tobacco grooving is becoming 
an increasingly important industry. 

Canada is used to Urge scale operations but In 
no industry is that more apparent than in the 
production of lumber, pulp, and paper. More than 
a third of the total land area of the country is 
still covered with forest and of this an area about 
tivicc the size of France Is accessible for the cutting 
and processing of timber. Timber is just as much a 
crop as wheat. The'only difference in the two 
crops is that wheat takes only a summer to reach 
maturity whereas trees lake a number of years. 
The millions upon millions of dolUrs’ worth of 
trees which are harvested each year must be replaced 
if future generations arc going to reap a sizstiJar 
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harvest. To this end government and industry have 
been working svith ever increasing appreciation 
of the problems involved in the reforestation of the 
land. The yearly export of over four million tons 
of newsprint made from Canadian forest pulp makes 
it first among the country’s exports. On reading 
some of the trashy newspapers which are produced 
we may wonder if some of the pulp would not have 
been better left as trecs- 

Canada has been active in harvesting what g^o^vs 
above the earth and her tfibris in seeking what 
lies below have been equally vigorous. Zinc, tin, 
silver, copper, cobalt, calcium, iron, lead, nickel, 
bismuth, platinum, and other metals are all extracted 
in varying quantities. Over 90 per cent, of the 
u'orl^’a nickel comes from the mines of Sudbury, 
Ontario. Gold and copper are the most valuable 
of the meiab mined and between them are worth 
some hundreds of millions of dollars to Canada 
each year. One of the greatest wheat producing 
provinces, Alberta, is also the greatest producer 
of coal, oil, and natural gas. Since the war the 
discovery of Alberta’s oil resources has more than 
doubled the output of the entire country and has 
brought about the most startlingly rapid changes in 
the population and economy of the province and, 
to some extent, the whole of western Canada. It is 
only within recent years that Alberta has been able 
to use, or export, all the natural gas which was 
relcas^ in the drilling for oil. In the oil-fields of 
Turner Valley near Calgary the gas, escaping 
through pipes in the earth, used to be set alight to 
prevent it Dom poisoning the air. At night from 
miles away the flares of Turner Valle)’ were visible, 
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side of the Atlantic than on the east, and provide 
better and fuller lives for themselves and their 
families. They have found both food and work 
plentiful and varied, and they have also discovered 
that higher pay is matched if not quite cancelled 
out by a higher cost of living. They have discovered 
loo, tiiosc who have found their way into industry, 
that Canadian workers are protected by the same 
unions and machinery for collective bargaining that 
safeguard the workers of the older countries. Most 
of llie local trade unions in Canada are branches 
of international organkations with headquarters in 
the Umted States. 

It is never easy to speak confidently of particular 
national characteristics which dlstin^kb the men 
of one country from those of another. There is no 
such person as a typical Canadian. One charac* 
teristic which most Canadians share, however, is a 
tremendous belief in the future of their country. 
Canadians, as a race, are cheerful optimists. They 
are inclined to believe that however good life is 
to-day it is going to be even better to-morrow, and 
it is with that confidence of a happy future that 
Canadians go to work to-day. 
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CANADIANS AT PLAY 

Oke need not travel far from any Canadian city 
or town to reach fairly xvild country. Half a day’s 
journey at the most by car will take one into areas 
which, if not quite uncivilised, arc at any rate 
almost unpopulated. It is to and tlirough such 
areas that thousands of Canadians trai'cl each year, 
and so many and so large arc these areas that except 
for fashionable resorts here and there they remain 
unspoiled and uncrowded. The attractions of 
these unpeopled stretches of country arc almost 
irresistible to all but the most conhmied city 
dweller. A Toronto boy Uving the winter round in 
this big, industrial cit)’ can set oS* %nth a friend 
on the morning of the first day of the summer faoli* 
days and by evening be fr>’ing his sizzling bacon 
over a crackling camp fire, hb canoe pulled up 
on the shore, his tent set back among the ^^^nd-bcnt 
pines, and the pure cold lake water lapping against 
the rocks. His inend can be fishing nearby for a 
black bass to go with the bacon. Toronto may be 
only a hundred miles away, but it might be ten 
thousand. To the Ontario boy a canoe trip is the 
most obrious way of spending a holiday, and the 
northern Ontario country with its chains of crystal- 
clear lakes, its pines and rocks and birds, animals, 
and fish is the best country in the world for a 
canoe and a boy. 

The Canadian countryside is free. There arc feAV 
private hunting or fishing rights. The la^vs ^vhich 
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control such sports arc the la\ys of government and, 
subject to the Jimits of size and catch which protect 
the wild creatures, any man may, when the season 
comes, buy a licence and set out into the wilds in 
search of big game, bird, or fish. 

The country itself is the greatest single attraction 
for Canadians after work is done and before it 
begins again. The sports of this country—camping, 
hiJdng, canoeing, climbing, fishing, hunting, ski-ing, 
and a hundred more arc Canada’s “natural” 
sports, but like every other country Canada is 
enthusiastic about the sport of games and particu¬ 
larly hockey. Just as the British youngster, almost 
as soon as he learns to walk, begins to kick things 
about in preparation for football, so the Canadian 
child, wherever there is ice, is given a pair of skates 
and encouraged to slither about in anticipation 
of hockey games ahead. Sometimes the unsteady 
infant pushes a wooden chair before him to give 
him the support of six legs instead of two, but he 
soon ducards this and staggen manfully about on 
his ankles, occasionally sitting down very suddenly, 
but persisting always. The result of all this is that 
in most parts of Canada hockey is a game nearly 
everyone has played and knows something about. 
Loc^ hockey teams receive tremendous encourage¬ 
ment and support, and the fortunes of the big 
professional teams—and in particular the Toronto 
Maple Leafs—svho play against American teams 
(frequently made up largely of Canadians) arc 
followed right across the country. In Canada one 
never distinguishes bctwe«i two games by calling 
one of them ice hockey. There is only one hockey. 

After hockey comes rugby, which resembles the 
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British game in little more than the shape of the 
ball used. Englishmen who do not undentand the 
game are always somewhat amazed at the shoulder 
guards, helmets, and padding which the players 
wear. In spite of all this protective clothing, 
Canadian rugby is a tough bodily contact game 
played with tremendous enthusiasm by schoolboys, 
university students, and professional teams. The 
biggest national sporting event in the country Is 
the annual rugby game bctw’ecn the top professional 
teams of East and West. 

The influence of American sport on that of 
Canada has been great and although "soccer” 
football, cricket, and rugger find enthusiastic players 
in Canada they arc not Canadian sporu. The first 
of these djree is played aficr a fashion by a fair 
number of boys and men, but the last nvo are 
understood and played by a mere handful of people. 
Of the countless other games and sports, both team 
andindividuahwlucb are popular amongCanadlans, 
no spedal mention need be made here. They are 
equally well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It may be well to point out, however, that Canada 
has a national game—the old Indian game of 
lacrosse. It is no longer widely popular throughout 
the country, but where it is played it is as rugged 
and bard fought a game, if not quite as ruthlessly 
d^gcrous, as it was 'vhen the redskins once played 
it in the forest clearing. 

The social side of Canadian life, as opposed to 
the working or business side, appears to the 
European, like many other sides of Canada, to 
be more American than British. Possibly Canadians 
are inclined to open tbrir hearts and homes to 
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new acquaintances more readily tlian are English¬ 
men—at least that is the common belief in Britain. 
If there is' some truth in this it is very easy to 
exaggerate it, Canadian service men in Britain 
could not have been more hospitably received than 
they were. Many of them who had been brought 
up to believe that the Englishman or Scot is an 
aloof being who docs not take kindly to outsiders, 
had their faclicfi shattered by receiving more 
invitations than they could possibly accept. Canada 
being a country of many races and of a small 
population, its inhabitants are perhaps more 
curious and eager for knowledge about people of 
other lands. Perhaps too the spirit of the early 
days of settlement lingers on and there is a desire 
to make new arrivals feel at home in a new country 



XIV 

a^NADA AND THE WORLD 


CIkxada is a large country with a small population. 
It has, as tilings arc counted to^ay, a small air 
force, a small army, and a small navy. It could 
not alone defend itself from attack. Yet in the 
world to-day Canada is in a position of tremendous 
importance, and perhaps the verj' word “position" 
is the word which explains it. 

The land mass Imosvn as North America is 
dmded by artificial lines into \'arious countries. 
The line which divides Canada from the United 
States of America is in /act so unreal that in many 
places it simply does not exist except as a dotted 
line on a map. It has no natural or geographical 
basis at all. Canadians and Americans cross freely 
and with an absolute minimum of formality from 
one country into the other. American licence 
plates from every state in the union arc no cause 
for comment in Canada and the Stars and Stripes 
often flics side by ride with the Union Jack over 
Canadian hoteb. 

Thb free interchange of peoples and ideas has 
had a far more profound effect on Canada than it 
has on the United States. Canada b not a strong 
enough country to have much influence on Ameri¬ 
cans, but the wealth and pwvcr of the United States 
has had a very great influeoce on Canadian life. 
A broad river of manufactured goods, magazines, 
films, radio programmes, ideas, and people flon'S 
northwards flooding the whole countiy of Canada. 
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The result, as one might guess, is that in many 
ways Canadians speak and tUnk like Americans. 
They are reading tlie same magazines, seeing the 
same movies, listening to the same radio pro¬ 
grammes, driving the same cars, and bringing up 
their children in the same sort of towns and cities 
with many of the same ideas. And beyond this 
Canada depends on the United States to protect 
her, for she kno^vs that the United States must 
protect her in order to protect itself. Efficient and 
well-equipped as the Canadian forces may be, 
they would be inadequate if the safety of the land 
was really threatened. Economically, too, Canada 
and the States are dratvn Into a close partnership. 
Canada \vith its abundance of raw snaterial is 
the ideal neighbour for the most highly industrialised 
country in the world. 

But despite this interchange, Canada and the 
United States arc two quite separate countries. 
Tradidonaliy and constitutionally Canada is 
British. iVith the same Q.ucen, the same form of 
government, the same organization of the armed 
, forces, and wth a great many descendants of 
people who deliberately chose British rule rather 
than American independence, Canada feels a 
strong pull to the east across the Atlantic Ocean. 
Somedmes British visitors to Canada are surprised 
at t}je display of loyalty to tlte British connection. 
The reason is not hard to find. Canada values its 
ties with the British Commonwealth, but they are 
tics which, formed as they arc of strands of senti¬ 
ment and tradition, ought give way eventually 
before the tremendous counter-pull from the south. 
Thus it is that Canadians work consciously to 
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preserve and strengthen these bonds. Canada has 
no desire to revert to the position of a colony in 
the British Empire, but neither does she ^vish to 
find herself absorbed by the United States. Canada 
wishes to remain as she is— a. free and independent 
country thinldng and acting for herself 

Canada, half British, half American, finds henclf 
in 2 unique and vitally important position. It is 
her job to act as an interpreter. More than any 
other people in the world Canadians are fitted to 
explain Britons to Americans and Americans to 
Britons. It Is the job of the Canadian to assure 
the Englishman that all Americans arc not loud 
and boastful and to convince the American that 
all Englishmen are not snobs obsessed tvith feudal 
notions of class distinction. Tbey must do this 
job not merely on an indiNddual level, they must 
do it internationally. Such a role is not an easy 
one. It is dilBcult to be a really good interpreter 
and retjun a distinct personality of one's own. The 
danger of the Canadian position is that she may 
fail to develop a distinctively Canadian outlook. 
John Bull is known across the world as the penoni- 
fication of Britain, and Uncle Sam is a wcll-kno'vn 
representation of the United States, but few people 
recognise the tough man in shirt sleeves called 
Jack Canuck. He is intended to stand for Canada, 
but his personality is vague. There is some thought 
that the personality of the country itself may be 
vague UkcAvise. 

Since the last war Canada has taken a greater 
part in world affairs than ever before, and the 
personality of the country is beginning to be felt 
in the councils of nations. \Vhat is this personality? 
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What docs Canada stand for? Has Canada any¬ 
thing we might call a fordgn policy? 

Let izs say first of all that, in a world where the 
man ^vith the biggest muscles often has the biggest 
say in affairs, Canada’s muscles do not enable her 
to dictate and enforce her ideas by threat of violence. 
The strength of the country rests then, not on 
atomic bombs, but on ideas and ideals. Canada 
has been close enough to Europe in two devastating 
wars to have a fairly clear first-hand knowledge 
of the misery which many Europeans have endured. 
On the other hand, Canadians have grown up in a 
spacious land of peace, security, and good food. 
The hardships and catamiu'es which many Euro- 
pcam have been forced to endure has tended to 
make them cynical and doubtful of confident 
promises of “better times just around the comer”. 
Canadians by comparison are idealists. They 
would genuinely like to see others as happy and 
well fed as themselves. Between the wars and since 
the last war they have welcomed thousands of 
immigrants to their country. They have found 
them work and given them a start in the New World. 
But Canadians know that no matter how open their 
immigration policy, the difficulties of Europe arc 
not going to be solved by allowing some Europeans 
to come to live in Canada. They know too that 
to admit too many at one time would give rise to 
difficult problems within the country. Canadian 
foreign policy, then, ii genuinely one of helping 
not only to maintain peace but of helping to improve 
the lot of poorer and more cro^vded nations. She 
lias her own ideas as to how this end may be 
achieved. Sometimes her ideas arc also those of 
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Britain; sometimes they arc those of the United 
Slates; sometimes they arc shared by many 
countries; sometimes by only a few. The important 
thing is that whether shared by othen or not, they 
are Canada's ideas, just as much as they arc 
America's, Britain’s, France’s, Australia’s or anyone 
elsc’s ideas. Canada is no longer a mirror reflecting 
British or American policy. She is dm’cloping a 
separate policy of her own. 

Like the United States, Canada has admitted 
peoples of many diflerent races. These new 
arrivals, however, do not seem to become Canadians 
as quickly as nevv arrivals to the south become 
Americans, and in many of the so-called “foreign" 
districts men and women from central Europe 
continue for years to speak their own languages 
and ding as far as possible to the way of life they 
knew in Europe, If is not unusua) to stop for 
a drink of water at a farmhouse in Alberta and 
find the farmer unable to understand even simple 
English. Sometimes even the children speak only 
the faltering English of their schoolroom for it is 
only in the schoolroom that they speak it at all. 
The Canadian government is very a\varc of this 
problem of converting the people of many nation¬ 
alities into Canadians, and is doing a great deal 
to help and encourage these new Canadians to 
become so in more than name. It is not a task 
wWch will be accomplished in a few weeks or 
months, but once it is achieved Canada vvill draw 
nevv strength from such people. The first-hand 
knowledge of Europe which they bring with them, 
and the collective working out of their problems 
in a new country, is of great value to Canada in 
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her dealings witli Europe and her understanding 
oF other lands. 

Canada has in years past welcomed people of 
many countries and has given them a chance to 
work hard and to make their own opportunitia. 
In time to come others will follow; some to visit 
and some to stay. In this book some attempt has 
been made to show such visitors what they may 
expect to sec and how Canada has grown up. The 
visitor to Canada Vkall sec much that has been done; 
he will sec much that is being done; and he will 
see much that is yet to be done. It is this last 
sight which should prove the most exciting. In 
many'older countries one may feel that develop¬ 
ment has gone almost as far as it can go; one may 
feel that there are too many people and too fe>v 
new opportunities. In Canada conditions are 
the exact opposite. The development has just 
begun. Far from being ovcr-crowdcd, Canadian 
to>vns and cities still speak proudly of increases 
in population and there are still thousands of 
square miles of country waiting for the future. 
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GovxRNiiE-*rr 

Thi Gottner General U the 
Queen’i representative in 
Canada. He is appointed 
by the Queen on the advice 
of the Can?idian Govem- 
mrfit. The Present Governor 
Genoal is the first Canadian 
to be appointed to the poit- 
Tkt Cahintt is chosen in 
the same way as the British 
Cabinet. 

Ferliemeni. The C anadi a n 
House of Commons u made 
up of some 260 members. 
The two largest poUdeal 
paxtie in Canada are the 
OWals and Conservatives. 
Other parties are the 
operative Commonwealth 
Federation (GC.F.) and the 
Sodal Credit. 

Thr Senau is roughly 
equivalent to the Bnlish 
House of Lords. lo members 
are appointed by the govern¬ 
ment in power and hold their 
teats for life. 

Prosirtcial GarerTanent is 
to Domiiuon Govrro- 
nient on a smaller scale- 
Members of the ten pr^ 
vineial parliaments arc called 
cither M.P.P. (Member Pro¬ 
vincial Parliament) or 
NLL.A. (Member 
lative Assembly). The 
Lieutenant Governor, ap- 
poinwd by the Dominion 


Government, is the Qurons 
lepresenudvc in the province. 


PoPtJIATION 

The total population ac¬ 
cording to the 195» 
was 14,009,429. 

The population by »cial 
origin in t95t ^ 


English 
Irish 
Scottish 
Other Bridih 
French 
German 
Scandinavian 
Hlcrartian 
Polish 
Jewish 
Netherlands 
Russian 
Italian 
Austrian 
Belgian 
Caech, Slovak 
Finnish 
Hungary 
Rumanian 
Other European 
Races 
Chinese 
Japanee 
Other Asiatic 
Races 

Indians, Eskimos 

Negroes 

Others 


3,630,344 

tr439.635 

t. 547 r 470 

^,230 

4»3«9.‘^ 

6»9.995 

283.^4 

S 95 i *43 

319.845 

181,670 

864,267 

91.279 

15S>*45 

32.23« 

35.'48 

63.959 

43.745 

60,460 

23,601 


87,210 

32.528 

21,663 


18,636 

165,607 

18,020 

170 . 40 * 
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Rkugion 

The number of adherenu 
to each of the mam churches 
in 1951 were: 

Roman Catholic 6,070,000 
United Church of 
Canada 3,667,000 

Church of England 
in Canada a,061,000 
jEVesbyterian 782,000 

Baptht 590,000 

Lutheran 445i<x^ 

Religions, however, are as 
divenilled as the population. 
There are at least thirty 
religions each claiming mem* 
bership of 10,000 or more. 


luPOJtTS ANO Exports 
, Imported from Rricisb 
Commonwealth countries is 
fffS 7 goods sKOfSh 
1760,8(8,893. 

Exported to British Com¬ 
monwealth countria in 1957 
goods worth $970,647,637. 

Imported from Forei^ 
countries in 1957 got^ 
worth $4,663,591,566. 

' Exported to Foreign 
countries in 1957 goods 
worth $3,870,061,731. 

Imported from U.$.A. 
In 1957 goods worth 

*3.998,549.364* 

Exported to U.S.A. in 
>957 goods wor th 
$9,869,247,048. 

Canada had export and 
import dealings with about 
160 diifcrcnt countries in 

>957. 


S3 

Natsokal AmiiEst 
"God Save the Queen” 
is played, as in Britain, on 
ofiida! occasions and at the 
beginning or end of tbea^’ea] 
p^onnances, etc. Canada's 
own national anthem "O 
Canada” is oflen used also 
on such occasions. Below 
h the first verse in English 
and in French; 

O Csaade.' 

Our boTse ted nilive Und, 

True patriot love in all tliy kru 
eoim/iund. 

With (lowioj hearu we thee lue, 

“nie (me N'onli, ttionc ud tree; 
And stand on ituanl, 

O Canada, Stand aya on guard 
for thee. 

OCaaadat 
Terre de nee alrui, 

Tos twl ot ttiM de JBeucoi 
tiorieuxi 

Car ton bm irit porter l'<p4e 
II aait potter U Q^! 

Ton faiitoire cst une ipopie 
Detplui brillanu exploits. 

CuRRESeV 

Monetary unit—the 
Canadian dwar, which b 
worth about yr. 

PopvLATtas or Laroest 
Towns (1951 census) 
Montreal 1,031,520 

Toronto 675.754 

Vancouver 344,833 

Winnipeg a35*7to 

Hamilton 908,391 

Ottawa 202,043 

Quebec 164,016 

Windsor iso.Ojj 
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A&EA3 OP TitE Great Lakes 
(9. miles 

Lal:e Superior 3t,8*o 

I-ake Michigan 22t400 

Lake Huron aj.oto 

Lake St. Qair 460 

Lake Erie 

Lake Ontario 7»S40 

Provinces and TiittR 
Carttau 

Newfoundland St. John’s 
Prince Edward Charlotte* 
Island town 

Nova Scoria HalHaa 
New Brunswick Fredericton 
Quebec Quebec Oty 

Ontario Toronto 
Manitoba ^VIa^ip<g 
Saskatchewan Regina 


Alberta Edmonton 

Briibh 

Columbia Victoria 

Leadino Inoustries 
Vegetable products 
Anlnta] pr^ucts 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products 
Iron and its products 
Non-ferrous metal products 
Non-metallie mineral pro¬ 
ducts 

Chemicals and allied products 

Tnnt Zones 

Atlantic time 

Eastern time 

Centra] time 

Mountain time 

Pacific time 
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Fruit, 68 
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Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 6 
Government, 77 
Great laikes, 39 
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Halifax, 8 
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Hockey, 73 
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Kelsey, Henry, 50 
Kingston, 40 

Lacrosse, 74 
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Lyons Gate, 28 

McCIll University, t6 
hlackcrtzie, Alexander, 31,5a 
Manitoba, 33-28 
Maple syrup, 68 
Mariumes, 4-9 
Metals, 69 
Montcalm, 14 
Montreal, 8, 13, 16 
Mounted Police, 41-46 

Kevt Bruns^v^ck, 6 
Neswfoundland, 6-7 
North West Company, 31, 

Nova Scotia, 4,5^-6 

Oil, 23,69 
Onuno, 18-23, 72 
^tawa, 22 
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